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| One certainty ... Dangers to 
United States increase . . . What 
war involves ... prospects for busi- 


ness. 


NE certainty in an uncertain world now 
is this: 
Prospect of any return to “normalcy” at 

home or abroad is gone. 

Rather, the alternative of early war or an 
unsettled peace both assure continued eco- 
nomic dislocations and make an old-fash- 
‘oned normal business recovery out of the 
question. | 

Fither war, or peace, with Germany’ and 
Russia in alliance, foreshadows a changed 
world; makes problems more acute. 

Dangers to the United States are bound to 


increase. 


Less dependence now can be placed upon 


the British navy in the Atlantic. More prob- 
lems are probable in the Far East, again with 
this country forced to look out for itself. 

Result is to be an added emphasis upon 
armament; upon getting set for possible 
trouble. 

Immediate trend, regardless of events, will 
be toward more isolation for the United 
States and toward speeded preparation to de- 
fend the_nation’s interests. 

Inside, conclusion *now* is; that ‘armament 
can become the big néw industry that will 
provide a push toward domestic recovery. 

War, whether now or later, is to call for 
an initial shock to business and for a later 
strong revival. 

First effects are these: 

Disruption of currencies. Note the de- 
clining pound and the depressed French 
franc. Purchasing power is affected. 

Upset foreign trade. War would bring an 
immediate blackade of central Europe; would 
at once shut off what now is a total of $165 
million in exports to Germany and Italy; 
would have repercussions on industry. 

Curtailed domestic buying. People hesi- 
tate to obligate themselves in a time of un- 
usual uncertainty. Trade tends to contract. 

Later effects are these: | 

Orders begin to arrive for war goods. Brit- 
ish and French have an estimated $7.6 bil- 
lion in gold and readily available securities 
that could provide purchasing power in the 
American market. In the last war they spenc 
$14 billions, 

War orders from abroad and: armament 
orders at home tend to prime the pump of 
business. Recovery sets in. Price rises start. 
There is an inflationary trend. 

With an end to the war comes collapse and 
a multitude of problems. 


x* 


Prospects are that war abroad under pres- - 


ent conditions would have less effect on 


American industry than did the first World 
War, 


Reasons: 

1. There is a large unused capacity in in- 
dustry as well as large unemployment that 
would delay any strong“inflationary influence. 

2. Britain and France have less money to 
spend and would be more selective in their 
orders. In the last war U. S. was debtor to 
Europeans and ‘offered a simple problem as 
4 Supply base, 

3. There would be fear that American neu- 
trality laws might restrict trade, thereby 
Slowing initial orders. 

4 Commodities are in much greater supply 
with heavy surpluses of foodstuffs that would 
tend to check speculative price rises. 

». Taxes are much higher and would tend 
fo syphon money into the Government, there- 
y temporarily tending to check inflation. 

= kok 

Official conclusion is that the present Euro- 
_ Upset, whether or not it ends in war, 

ll tend briefly to retard the recovery that 
Was under Way. 
garg have been shocked, buyers are un 
ition : out the next move, there is a hesi- 
at—if prolonged—could upset the 

y applecart for the moment. 


Clearing of the air would bring a definite 
UPturn, 
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IE WAR COMES... 


~ HOW TRAINED MAN POWER 
OF TOTALITARIANS COMPARES 
» » WITH THAT OF DEMOCRACIES - 


Arms and the Men: New Balance of Power | 
As Shifts Occur in Europe's “War Theater” 


AR would find Great Britain, France and * German troops. 


Poland outnumbered three to four by Ger- 
many and Italy in available trained manpower. 

For every three trained soldiers that the 
democracies and their Polish ally can conscript, 
the dictators can draft four’ . 


As shown in the pictogram at the top of this 


page, the Rome-Berlin axis can camp 11.3 mil- 
lion trained troops on the field of ‘battle, while 
the London, Paris and Warsaw governments 
can throw only 8.7 million into the line. 

Thus Adolf Hitler has already won in Moscow 
what may prove to be his greatest battle. 

Neutralization of Russia, which the German 
Fuehrer has accomplished with the stroke of 
a pen, removes from combat at least 8 million 
trained armed soldiers that might have faced 
Germany on the eastern front. 


RED ARMY’S STATUS 


The Red Army, numbering 1.5 million sol- 
diers now and capable of mustering 8 million 
trained reserves for war in Europe, is lost to 
the British-French alliance. Though the Soviet 
Army may not fight for Germany, at least it 
agrees to maintain a benevolent neutrality. 

Until a late hour last week, even some time 
after signing of the German-Russian pact in 
Moscow, Great Britain and France had hopes of 
inducing Russia into their anti-aggression front. 
The new balance of power gives Germany a 
starting advantage in war and may turn out to 
give Germany an advantage at the conference 
table. 

The result is that Germany and Italy would 
enter a war with a head start in the matter of 
trained reserves. In population reserves—an- 
other matter, of course—Great Britain and 
France, with their empires, are stronger. 

If a war to the finish is in store for Europe, 
Great Britain could call one million trained 
troops; France, by dint of its compulsory mili- 
tary service law, has six million trained sol- 
diers, active and in reserve; Poland has 1.7 
million. 

Across the barricades, Germany has 3.9 mil- 
lion trained troops. Interruption of military 
service in Germany after the World War gave 


Germany a handicap in this respect. Italy, 


where young men haye been trained intensively 
since the advent of Fascism, has 7.4 milion 
“educated” troops, enough to compensate for 
Germany’s delayed start in training soldiers. 

In a lightning war, however, the number of 
men actually under arms today would be of 
more importance than the number that could 
be brought to the front eventually. 

Here, too, the German-Italian combine has 
the upper hand. 

Massed on Poland’s borders are 1,500,000 


ern front: are perhaps another million Nazis 
in army uniform. The Nazi divisions massed 
south, west and north of Poland may decide 
her fate. In Slovakia, to the south, are 350,000 
German troops. In East Prussia, at Poland’s 
northern border, 150,000 German troops are 
concentrated. Along the western flank there 
are 650,000 Germans. | 

Germany’s more than two million men under 
arms are allied with an Italian force reported 
at 1.8 million, now that new classes have been 
called to the colors to meet emergencies. 

Thus the total number of troops already un- 
der the flag in the dictatorships is about 3.9 
millions. Arrayed against them are 3.6 million 
Britons, Frenchmen and Poles, under arms. 

Thanks to the recent conscription law, Brit- 
ain can boast 600,000 troops in uniform. The 
only drawback is that they are all on the Eng- 
lish side of the Channel and have to be shipped 
to the continent before they can affect the bal- 
ance of military power there. 

France has two million poilus on active serv- 
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» ice, but they are divided in three armies: one 


at the German, one at the Italian and one at 
the Spanish frontier. 


Beleaguered Poland has been rushing men 
into uniform until now there are 1.7 million 
Poles ready for action. Russia’s rejection of 
an alliance with the democracies has forced 
Poland to mass forces on the eastern border. 

Looming in the background is the Russian 
Army, estimated at 1.5 million strong. 

Both in trained manpower as of today and 
in trained manpower in reserve the dictators 
have the edge, though their preponderance in 
numbers would be greater in the long run than 
in a lightning war. 

Mere manpower, however, does not tell the 
story. 


POLAND'S DEFENSE 


American military authorities believe that 
Poland today can not be successfully defended. 
Russia has backed out, neighboring Ru- 
mania plans to remain neutral in case of war, 
Hungary may be hostile, and the Poles might 
have to wait weeks before a single French or 


British soldier could be landed on Polish soil. 


Further, military opinion expects war to find 
the French and British ground forces immobi- 
lized on the western front, hammering away at 
the Siegfried line. 

Thus French and British aid to Poland might 
have to come first in the air and, later, by sea. 

If aid to Poland took the form of air attacks 
on axis cities, risking German attacks on Al- 
lied cities, the numerical advantage in war 
planes would lie with Germany and Italy. 


They can put 17,000 planes in the air, ac- 
cording to a conservative estimate. Their oppo- 
nents have 12,000 military aircraft. Not all of 
these machines are of first line quality, how- 
ever. Germany could take off with a maximum 
of 10,000 planes, Italy 7,000, Britain perhaps 
7,000, France 4,000 and Poland about 1,000. 

Should the sea lanes become decisive in a 
conflict, Great Britain and her allies would, of 
course, have the advantage in tonnage. 

Despite Herculean efforts during the past 
few years, the German naval tonnage is not 
much more than 500,000 tons. Italian tonnage 
is greater—717,000—and includes the danger- 
ous mosquito boats for suicide torpedo excur- 
sions in narrow seas. 

This total axis tonnage of about 1.2 million 
tons would have to face a combined British and 
French navy displacing 2.8 million tons, the 
British share being more than two million tons. 

Supreme on land and in the air, though not 
at sea, the dictators are counting on their force 
of numbers to win them another victory—with, 
or without, war. 
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The March the News 


War crisis . . . Reich and Russia 
get together . . . Argentine trade 
pact planned .. . Japan’s oil orders. 


UMMER vacations were curtailed sharply 
and suddenly on both sides of the Atlantic 
because of a meeting in Moscow. 

Britain’s King George VI and Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain hurried back to London; 
President Roosevelt returned quickly to 
Washington. Their examples were followed 
by cabinet members in both England and the 
United States. 

Such frantic traveling resulted from the 
decision of Germany’s von Ribbentrop and 
Russia’s Molotoff that ideals and aims of 
Nazis and Communists were not so far apart, 
after all. In fact, Soviets and Nazis saw eye 
to eye, and announced that neither would en- 
gage-in war upon the other. 

But the seal of peace between Germany 
and Russia sent fear of war throughout the 
world. The peace pact cleared the way for 
Adolf Hitler’s forces to converge upon Po- 
land, to think of taking not only Danzig and 
the Corridor, but Silesia as well. 


THE PEACE APPEALS 


Because Soviet neutrality strengthened 
him immeasurably, fear was rampant that 
Germany’s Fuehrer would be deaf to peace 
pleas from Pope Pius XII, President Roose- 
velt and King Leopold of Belgium. Fear of 
war heightened when both Britain and France 
stood firm behind commitments to Poland, 
and, at the week-end, a Polish surrender ap- 
peared as the only way to avoid conflict. 


Inter-departmental meetings were rife in 
Washington as officials of War, Navy, Jus- 
tice and Treasury Departments conferred 
with the Federal Reserve and the SEC on 
ways and means of proofing America against 
the shock of war. 


Among strange repercussions of interna- 
tional politics were the playing of the “Inter- 
nationale,” Communist battle hymn, in Berlin 
cafes, and rumors from Russia that former 
Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff would 
soon starid trial for treason. The charge: 
attempts to rally Russia behind Britain, 
France and the United States. 


The growing war crisis obscured events in 
domestic affairs, but nevertheless American 
activities were important. 

Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
announced United States plans to negotiate a 


trade treaty with Argentina. Success of this. 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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The United States News 


News 
within the 


News 


LL WEEK the teletype ticker had 

been beating out its dispatches from 
a hundred different points in the world. 
All week our correspondents had been 
deployed along all of the Capital's stra- 
tegic fronts for up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation. All week our research staff had 
been combing masses of material for 
additional factual background. 

When the articles in this week’s 
“United States News” were ready for 
the printing presses they had: reached 
the point beyond which compression of 
information and significance of inter- 
pretation could go no farther. 

* 

See what “Magazine Perspective with 
Newspaper Speed” has accomplished» 

On Page 1 the Pictogram reveals with 
startling clarity just what the armed 
line-up of forces is in Europe. At a 
glance the pictorial graph tells a story 

that has all the drama of a blaring 
headline. And what is more, the article 
directly below gives in authoritative de- 
tail the background of Europe’s armed 
camps, concisely sketches the imme- 

“diate problems confronting Europe’s 
marshals. 


* * * 

The Newsgram on Page 2 is in effect 
a condensation of what dozens of top- 
flight officials in Washington have been 
talking about for months. The article 


shows just how this Government would - 


react to war abroad ... how “controls” 

* absent back in 1914 have been grafted 
to the American scene ... how these 
controls would serve as a “war cushion” 
-- + how labor and capital would be 
affected. 

And then on Page 3 our foreign af- 
fairs specialists have discussed just 
about every conceivable problem of im- 
portance to the United States’ foreign 
policy. The net result is an article 
which reveals the courses being charted 
by United States officials in the bewild- 
ering game of European power politics. 

¥* 


Then on Page 7 is an article which 
takes the happenings of the momentous 
week and forms them into a reading 
pattern which is really a view of his- 
tory in the making. Against the on- 
rushing tide of war hysteria our ex- 
perts posited the basic facts of the 
problems, set them in their proper per- 
spective, made them neatly. dovetail 
into a clear panorama. Here in one ar- 
ticle are the facts which seem to be 
setting the stage for war. 


On the domestic front, problems, even 
though shadowed by foreign develop- 
ments, pressed for attention. 

One of extreme importance to em- 
ployers and employes is just what may 
or may not happen to the nation’s labor 
laws when Congress returns. On Page 
5 our labor experts have made a thor- 
ough analysis of the situation and 
shown that all is not so quiet along the 
Potomac, that, far from taking things 
easy with no Congress peering over 
their shoulders, heads of important la- 


bor agencies are definitely “on guard” 


preparing for the next round which 
might usher in a group of legislators 
ready, willing and able to effect changes 
hinted at during the last session. 


And on Page 4, our questionnaires 
have brought unusual results. There is 
always talk in Washington about taxes 
—but these days such talk is usually 

accompanied by concrete ideas of 
changes in the Federal tax system. To 
leaders in industry, finance and labor we 
addressed ourselves on the important 
question of what changes are needed in 
the tax system. The answers provide a 
clear line to the private thoughts of 
many headline figures. 

* 


In 1867 when the United States paid 
Russia 7 cents an acre for Alaska people 
said it was the folly of the age, that the 
only thing the land was good for was a 
habitat for wolves. Well, the Interior 
Department’s recent survey of Alaska 
has opened a good many eyes, and cer- 
tainly our own editorial eyes were con- 
siderably opened when one of our staff 
members really went into the problem 
and turned up with an article which 
shows in detait just what this new 
“State” is capable of yielding. The ar- 
ticle is on Page 8, and should for once 


and for all settle a good number of . 


ideas now held by citizens. 
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“Pipe Lines’ to Europe ... Japan Shifting Policies ;: . : 


Wage-and-Hour Troubles . . . New Probiems in Gold 


Mr. Roosevelt is ready to inform 
Senator Borah that the White 
House really does have better 
acoess to European information 
than the Senate. The Senator 
insisted not long ago at a White 
House conference that his in- 
formation was better than that 
of the Executive departments 
and that this information showed 
there was no reason tor concern 
over war chances. 


xe rk 


Diplomats now look for the 
Japanese to seek an understand- 
ing with the British and Ameri- 
cans. With a Russian-German 
agreement in the West, Russians 
are pictured as ready to settle 
old scores with the Japanese. 
Word is that the Japanese gen- 
erals do not relish taking on 
Russia, Britain and United States 
all at once. 


Inside reports have it that Mr. 
Roosevelt is dissatisfied with ad- 
ministration of the wage and 
hour law and is taking action to 
speed up enforcement, with less 


_ attention to raising wages in 


Plans are quietly taking shape 
inside the Government to estab- 
lish machinery that would tend 
to bring wages and prices under 
control even before the United 
States would get invoived in any 
trouble abroad. Planning is on 
the ground that unusual war de- 
mands from abroad would result 
in some industrial bottlenecks 
and mal-adjustments in industry. 


rk 


An inner-circle argument is 
under way on the subject of gold 
policy with reports having it 
that the Federal Reserve Board 
thinks this country is going to 
be left holding the bag by con- 
tinuing to accept unlimited 
quantities of gold at $35 an 
ounce. The idea is that gold is 
going to flood the United States 
and then is going to be found of 
doubtful value. 


Officials discount reports that 
Great Britain and France could 
dump $5 billion in American 
securities in event of war. Best 
official estimate is that Britain 
has $2.4 billions, France $875 mil- 
lion invested here. Most that 
could be quickly sold is $1.6 bil- 


+ 


grow. National defense expendi. 
tures this year will be $1,350 mil- 
lion. The auto industry last 
year sold only $1,690 million 
worth of cars and trucks. 


kre 


Reich-Soviet pact caught official 
cirtles by surprise, Foreign ex- 
perts in both the State and Com- 
merce Departments seemed to 
have no inkling of developments: 
believed, in fact, that a German- 
Russian rapprochement was im- 


‘possible. 


* 


Power industry can look for- 
ward to very little new Govern- 
ment competition. No more large 
projects are planned, and end of 
PWA program heralds an end to 
building of new municipally- 
owned power plants. 


A plan to settle 100,000 Jewish 


refugees in Mexico in villages 
composed one-third of Jews, 
one-third of Spanish refugees 
and one-third of Mexicans has 
been quietly under discussion 
between Mexican and American 
govefnment officials. Mexico 


seeks U. S. financial aid for the - 


+ 


can government to admission of 
Jews into Mexico. 


Hitler and Stalin made political 
capital for the American neu- 
trality fight when they an- 
nounced their pact. Isolation- 
ists here plan to tell the country 
that the Nazi-Soviet pact is 
proof the British cannot’ be 
trusted—since Russia does not 
trust them—and for that reason 
the United States should do 
nothing to help Britain. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen are 
working out the argument that 
now it is more imperative than 
ever for the democracies to band 
together against all “ism” na- 
tions, including Russia. 
* * 
The State Department is watch- 
ing closely the activities of 
three Germans who are now in 
Mexico with an American oil 
dealer. Talk of another big 
German-Mexican oi] swap per- 
sists. 

The Mead bill method of getting 
more business activity by en- 
couraging Government-guaran- 
teed small loans has been 
dropped. Cold reaction to the 


@OON after noon on Thursday 


‘House swung back, motorcycle po- 


particular industries above the 
legal minimum. The President 
is described by advisers as crit- 
ical of the Department of Labor 
for its stand against sectional 
wage differentials. 


lion. 


The armament industry is viewed 
as the most recent stimulant to 
business—one that is bound to 


China. 


scheme, offering to give tung oil 
in exchange, a strategic raw ma- 
terial now grown mainly in 
Among factors holding 
up the plan is opposition of pro- 
Nazi elements within the Mexi- | 


Mead bill last session has been 
analyzed to mean that there is 
hardly any demand for small 
loans that is not being satisfied 

now by established credit 
| agencies. 
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A HALTED VACATION, WAR CRISIS, PEACE PLEAS ..: 
TENSE HOURS WITH THE WORLDS FATE AT STAKE 


the great wrought-iron gates at 
the East entrance to the White 


lice pounded to a stop Lefore them, 
and an open limousine swept 
through, past the trees of the park, 
up to the South Portico doorway. 
In the back seat of the limousine, 
side by side, sat Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, tanned and taut, and Cordell 
Hull, expressionless. 

Almost immediately the Ameri- 
can flag, which had been in the 
cedar chest for more than two 
weeks, was raised into the humid 
air atop the White House. Once 
again the President of the United 
States was back at the heart of the 
Nation, back from his 3,000-mile 
Odyssey on the North Atlantic, 
back for one of the most trying of 
world weeks. 


—Harris & Ewing 


AN EMERGENCY TRIP FOR AN EMERGENCY SITUATION 
Cutting short his cruise vacation because of the European crisis, 
President Roosevelt returns to the Capital where he is met at Union 
Station by Secretary of State Hull who journeys to the White 
House with the Chief. Executive giving, while en route, a concise 
summary of developments abroad as they might affect this country. 


State Welles and Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Johnson. The three, 
carrying large white envelopes and 
rolls of papers, then boarded the 
_President’s special car, “Ferdinand 
Magellan,” and talked with their 
chief for several minutes. : 


Then, after the drive to the 
White House with Secretary Hull, 
the President settled back at his 
desk (which was piled with tele- 
grams asking him to _ intervene 
again to preserve the peace of 
Europe), ready to begin his week- 
end vigil. 

Conferences with State Depart- 
ment officials and diplomats, the 
peace messages mentioned above, 
plus another peace cable to King 
Leopold of Belgium, meetings with 
the press and with the Cabinet, and 
the. studying of counti!ess cables 
from abroad filled the following 
tense hours to the week-end. 


That night at 10:15, while thun- 
der and lightning were playing in a Washing- 
ton sky, President Roosevelt, for the fourth 
time within a year, sought to save the peace of 
the world by appealing directly to the leaders 
of Europe. 

From the White House 


Messages to in Washington to the 


‘Germany Chancellery in Berlin 
from Franklin Roosevelt 
And Poland 


to Adolf Hitler, went a 
peace message, of which the followiny isa part: 

“I appeal to you in the name of the people 
af the United States, and I believe in the name 
of peace-loving men and women everywhere, to 
agree to the solution of the controversies exist- 
ing between your Government and that of Po- 
land. I need hardly reiterate that should the 
Governments of Germany and of Poland be 
willing to solve their differences in the peace- 
ful manner suggested, the Government of the 
United States still stands prepared to contribute 
its share to the solution of the problems which 
are endangering world peace... .” 

At the same time the Chief Executive dis- 
patched a similar communication to President 
Ignacy Moscicki, of Poland, whose answer to 
the President agreeing to arbitration was im- 


mediately forwarded to Hitler, accompanied by 
a second Presidential plea for peace. These 
pleas followed another message for peace which 
had been sent earlier, a message to King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy. (Texts of messages on Pages 
3 and 9.) | 

Yes, Thursday, August 24, 1939, was a fateful 
day for the President. 

The day began at 5:30 a.m. on a dune-covered 
peninsula in lower New York harbor, Sandy 
Hook, where the cruiser “Tuscaloosa” had 
brought the President after he had decided to 
cut short his vacation cruise. 

From Sandy Hook Mr. Roosevelt motored to 
Red Bank, N. J., having canceled a scheduled 
press conference at Fort Hancock because of a 
half-hour delay in landing (he did jot down a 
brief statement at the pier, however). At Red 
Bank the President met a small White House 
secretarial staff, received a bundle of officia! 
diplomatic reports on the latest developments 
abroad, and then boarded his special train for 
Washington. The White House secretaries had 
arrived early so that the President might study 
their reports en route to the Capitai. 

At Union Station, Mr. Roosevelt was met by 
Secretary of State Hull, Under Secretary of 


As White House Secretary Early stated, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made himself available for con- 
sultation “around the clock.” Secretary Hull 
and Under Secretary Welles had the “right of 
way’; they were in and out of the Executive 
Mansion constantly. 

At his regular Friday 
press conference, which 
That Live in was punctuated by the 
blink of flash blubs and 
War Clouds the drone of newsreel 
movie cameras, the President still had a smile 
on his face. The conversation ranged from 
war to birthdays. In regard to the former, he 
stated that there was still hope that war might 
be averted in Europe (upon which the New York 
Stock Exchange immediately pricked up its ears 
and picked up prices); in regard to the latter, 
while discussing the 50th birthday of Secretary 
Early, the President remarked that the fifties 
were fine and that he felt younger than he did 
when he reached 50 seven years ago. 

Also, the Chief Executive emphasized that he 
would not call Congress until it had become 
clear that war was imminent—and the word 
“imminent” meant “certain.” 

The last hours of the week were those that 
once belonged to Woodrow Wilson. 


Peace Hopes 


4 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE NAVY PREPARES 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Edison examining 
a model of the gunboat “Erie” which recent}: 
was commissioned and placed in service as part 
of the nation’s naval expansion program. 
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A WAR CUSHION’ 
FOR AMERICA | 


Government position stronger 
than in 1914. Controls would curb 
both shock and boom. 


E United States is in a vastly different posi- 
tion to face a world at war than it was in 
1914. 

When the World War began, American indus- 
try and agriculture were independent and free 
of Government control. Business men could ex- 
tend credit and sell as they pleased to bellic- 
erents. 

War in 1914 produced panic in the United 
States, followed by inflation. First, stock ex- 
changes closed, industrial activity slowed and 
prices fell. Then came war orders. Securities 
rose to fantastic levels, industry boomed, profits 
and prices skyrocketed. 

None of these results is likely to follow the 
next major war. 


Controls Over Business 
‘Are Now Available 


Intervening years, accentuated by the depres- 
sion, have drawn Government ,and business 
closer together. Today there is scarcely anv 
activity in the United States untouched by Gov- 
ernment. An outbreak of war would thus find 
Government active in every economic field, 
easing here and strengthening there, the impact 
of a major war. 

Most important are Government controls over 
finance. Between them, the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System can control interes? 
rates, foreign exchange and gold movements ab- 
solutely. Further credit controls can be exercised 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
foreign trade movements can be influenced bY 
the Export-Import bank. 

Stock markets are supervised by the Seciu'- 
ities & Exchange Commission, with authority {9 
Suspend all operations if conditions warran’ 

Close cooperation among Government finan- 
cial supervisors is assured in the event of war. 
Hence, the initial shock expected from wars 
outbreak can be measurably softened. 

Inflationary trends which probably will [o- 
low eventual war orders to American business, 
can likewise be influenced by Government. 

The Secretary of Agriculture exercises dire’ 
control over commodity markets, and huge stores 
of Government wheat, corn and cotton could !)!- 
fluence price trends.” Agricultural contro.s, 
moreover, extend into production and source 
of supplies. 

Inflationary check also lies in the natio!2} 
tax structure, which would draw large sums 
from purchasing power as national income lis*> 
In 1914 major taxes levied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were on tobacco, liquor and customs, 
and could not curb profits. 


Federal Stewardship 
Over Foreign Credit 


The neutrality law and the Johnson Act mark 


another Government influence over war DU 
ness. The first law—which will probably > 
changed to a cash and carry system—now em- 
bargoes arms shipments. The second closes 
channels of American credit to foreign gover. 
ments whose old war debts are in default. 12-5 
is likely to stand. cs 

With credit shut off, Europe must rely on 8°" 

In 1914 the world operated on a free 80:4 
standard. Today the sole regulator of pole 
prices is the United States Treasury, which - 
in a position to control all foreign buying 
American goods. | 

Government power also extends to wages an¢ 
working hours, and thus directly affects cos 
of production to industry. 


A more strongly organized labor force, whit" 


has also been stimulated by Government, would 
certainly demand from business an increasit= 
Share of war profits. : 

But here again Government influence cou-° 


be effective. A vast army of workers depends 


upon Government relief activities. If they shoud 


be curtailed, the labor force available for ine 
dustry would be enlarged, and union demands 
might be less persuasive. 

A major war in Europe, therefore, would abe 
business men, farmers and workers to reckon 
with a far stronger governmént ihan existed 12 
1914. 
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venture would chalk up a 
triumph in Latin-American re- 
lations. 

Less satisfying was the an- 
nouncement from Rear Admiral 
H. A. Stuart that American west 
coast oil fields had been consid- 
erably depleted, an important 
part of petroleum shipments 
going to Japan. 

Depleted also was the skilled 
labor force on New York WPA 
projects, due to Congress’ order 
that “furloughs” be given all 
WPA workers employed for 18 
months or more. New York Ad- 
ninistrators toyed with the idea 
of curtailing projects which de- 
manded skilled work. 

In Washington the Dies com- 
mittee continued to probe activi- 
ties of Nazis and Fascists in 


America and promised next week — 


to investigate those groups’ new 
friends—and America’s old bug- 
bear—the Communists. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture announced plans to extend 
Surplus Commodity Corporation 
operations to under-nourished 
school children, guaranteeing 
free lunches out of surplus food- 
stuffs. 

New York’s vigorous Mayor 
LaGuardia brought about settle- 
ment of the milk strike in that 


city, and the CIO’s agreement to 


bargain with Armour & Co. on a 
plant-by-plant basis appeared to 
erase a packing strike threat. 

All was not peace in labor af- 
fairs, however. The Interna- 
tional Typographical Union de- 
fed the AFL ouster for not pay- 
ing an assessment to fight the 
clO. And the CIO charged AFL 
leaders with betraying American 
labor in supporting proposals to 
amend the Wagner Act. 

Wage-Hour Administrator An- 
drews tried again to appease farm 
critics by further defining agri- 
cultural workers exempt from 
the law he administers. It took 
a lengthy bulletin to explain the 
matter. 

International politics did not 
quite subdue domestic politi- 
clans, whose eyes are glued to 
the 1940 campaign. Michigan 
Republicans plumped for a Van- 
denberg-Dewey ticket in 1940, 
while Alabamans proftered sup- 
dort to Speaker Bankhead for 
the Democratic nomination. 
Other favorite sons drew support 
from constituents, but the Gal- 
lup poll indicated that President 
Roosevelt was still popular with 
56 per cent of the electorate. 


AMERICA AND THE EUROPEAN 


PATHS WE MIGHT TAKE TOWARD WAR OR PEACE 


HIS period of crisis is bringing a. 
thorough overhauling of the po- | 


the world. 


Sition the United States occupies in | 


Never since the World War days 
have Army’and Navy chiefs, heads 
of the State, Treasury and Justice 
Departments, experts on trade, ship- 
ping, supply, finance and counter- 
espionage sat together in joint daily 
conferences. 

With stormy political weather 
ahead, Government officials are al- 


Charting a new course 
through a troubled world. 
Europe in crisis and the 
problems that now face the 
United States. 


ready trying to picture the new prob- 
lems that now confront America in 
particular and the “democracies” in 
general. 

A complete check is under way of 
laws that can be used to meet a 
shock from Europe, protection of the 
value of the dollar abroad, insulation 


of the nation’s security and com- | 


modity markets, safety. of Americans | 
abroad, adequacy of the neutrality | 


laws. 
In addition, officials are reviewing 


broader aspects of American policy, | 


| 


estimating the effect of events in| 


Europe on the United States. 


The Shift in Forces 
On World Fronts 
This is what they see: 


First. and foremost, the two na- | 
tions that were America’s allies in| 
the last war and that have systems | 
_of government most akin to the | 


American system are now seen to be | pe intensively developed. Trade now 


| the target of an alliance that once | 
was thought to be aimed against 
Communism. 


gia. 


Spain and Japan now feel that a 


mockery has been made of the | 


“anti-communist” axis that once in- 
cluded Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, Buda- 
pest and Burgos and was avowedly 
aimed at Moscow. 


Russia agrees not to join any alli- | 
unfriendly to Germany. Ger-— 
Many agrees to do the same for Rus- 


The British delegation that 


scught a Soviet mutual-assistance 
_ pact has gone home in gloom. And | 


| this raises some of the most decisive 
_ questions of foreign policy that the 


United States ever has faced. 


War or no war, there are three 


ington are examining. 
One is complete isolation. 


would mean refusing to sell arms to 
anyone in time of war. It would | huge sums in this country in case of 


PRESIDENT’S PLEAS 
+ 
FOR WORLD PEACE. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has always +4 cellor Adolf Hitler, of Germany; to 
believed that the United States | 
should exert its influence for peace. | 


| 


Nation’s Clearing House For Crises and Diplomats 


In and out of the State Department Building step diplomats representing foreign nations. 


—Harris & Ewing 


VJith its 


wires cleared for action, the State Department is able to keep the Ambassadors informed of develop- 
ments abroad. In recognition of this service and the more important personal views of United States 
officials, one day saw British Ambassador Lindsay, Polish Ambassador Potocki and Hungarian Am- 

bassador Pelenyi arrive at the State Department for information on the current crisis. | 


mean taking no action to support + 


the British fleet or to protect the 


Ssofety of the British Empire. It | 


would mean leaving Britain and 
France to fend for themselves in 
dealing with German and Italian 


ambitions, not to mention Russian 


ambitions. 


Isolationism. would restrict Ameri- 
can interests mainly to this hemi- 
sphere. Latin America would have to 


directed at other channels might 
have to be shifted to the continents 
of North and South America. The 
United States would have to provide 


for its own defense, independent of | 


the British fleet. America would 
turn its back on the dismal European 
scene. 


The Plan of Aiding 


Democratic Powers 


Another course is cooperation with 
Great Britain and France. Congress 


would have to authorize sale of arms 


and ammunition in time of war to 
anyone who can come to American 


| shores and take the goods away; i.e., 
courses that policy-makers in Wash- | 


This | 


Britain and France. America would 
have to accept the fact that Britain 
and France might want American 
military aid, might wish to borrow 


He has followed that belief in ap- 
peals to heads of Nations in the 
European crises of the past twelve 
months and last week he threw 
American influence into the scales 
‘once more with messages to Chan- 


he Vented 
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President Moscicki, of Poland, to 
King Leopold, of Belgium, and 


to King Victor Emanuel, of Italy. | 


The United States News presents the 
messages herewith. 


President Roosevelt’s first appeal 
to Chancellor Hitler, of Germany, 
August 24, follows in full tezt: 

IS Excellency, Adolf Hitler, Chan- 

- cellor of,the German Reich, Ber- 
lin (Germany). 

In the message which I sent to you 


on April 14 last, I stated that it ap- 
peared to me that the leaders of 


great nations had it in their power to 
liberate their peoples from the dis- 
aster that impended, but that unless 
the effort were immediately made 
with good will on all sides to find a 
peaceful and constructive solution of 
existing controversies, the _ crisis 
which the world was confronting 


_must end in catastrophe. Today that 


catastrophe appears to be very near 
at hand indeed. 

To the message which I sent to you 
last April I have received no reply, 
but because of my confident belief 
that the cause of world peace—which 
is the cause of humanity itself— 
rises above all other considerations, 


I am again addressing myself to you,, 


with the hope that the war which 
impends and the consequent disaster 
to all peoples everywhere may yet be 
averted. 


Seeks Agreement | 
Against Hostile Acts 


I therefore urge with all earnest- 
ness—and I am likewise urging the 


President of the Republic of Poland 
_—that the government of Germany 
_and of Poland agree by common ac- 


cord to refrain from any positive act | 


of hostility for a reasonable and 
stipulated period, and that they 
agree likewise by common accord to 
solve the controversies which have 
arisen between them by one or the 


[Continued on Page 9.) 
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war. The United States might be + billion dollars. In spite of that, the 
United States still relies on a single- | 
ocean navy with a small Atlantic | 


asked to give guarantees to nations 
threatened by German aggression. 
Collective security, with all its risks 
and disappointments that Russia has 
now rejected, would become the 
American policy. 

There is a third course, impossible, 


of course, at present: friendly co-— 


operation with Germany and Rus- | 


sia. As dictatorships add success to 
success, certain groups may advo- 
cate that the United States climb on 
the Nazi-Fascist-Communist band- 
wagon. Adolf Hitler once outlined 
such a distribution of power in his 
book ‘“‘Mein Kampf.” He visualized 
a German-controlled Europe, a Jap- 
anese-controlled Asia and a United 
States-controlled American hemi- 
sphere. Substitute Russia for Japan, 
aud this might be the picture of the 
world that Adolf Hitler would like 
to see. 

But such a collaboration, however 
remote, would entail a drastic 
change in American policy, a pos- 
Sible futile attempt to keep attacks 
on Nazism out of the American 
press. Such activities as the Ger- 
man-American Bund might have to 
be left unmolested in order to avoid 
alienating Adolf Hitler. The United 
States and Germany would probably 
carve up the markets of the world 
at the expense of Great Britain and 
Japan. 

Congress—in special or regular 
session—probably will thresh out the 
whole subject to crystallize public 
opinion. 

Involved in the question of foreign 
policy is the question of armaments. 

What kind of army, air force and 
navy does the United States need in 
a world seemingly gone mad? 

The present armament program 
calls for expenditure of almost two 


— 


squadron, the air force even when 


| 


completed will be far smaller than | 


Germany’s air armada, and the Army | 
has just been called “inadequate” | 


| 


and “not, in fact, an army” by one | 


ot its highest generals, Hugh A. 
Drum, commander of the First 
Army. . 

Evidently if the United States is 
going to undertake the task of pro- 
tecting itself without any aid from 
Great Britain’s fleet and string of 
naval bases and coaling stations, 


| 


stronger defense forces are called | ; | 
8 . ucts are sold. There is a realiza- | 


tion that Germany, working hand- | to blaze the trail. 


for. 

The decision on defense is not 
merely a question of how much 
money to spend. The point is being 
raised that the United States can 
not afford to rely on other nations 
to defend the Caribbean islands that 
nestle close to the Panama Canal. 

Some naval officers believe that in 
event of war in Europe, or even if 
war does not develop, this country 
should relieve Britain and France 
of the responsibility of defending 
their possessions in this hemisphere. 
President Roosevelt’s “continental 
solidarity” program is a step in this 
direction, but there are those who 
advocate taking over ownership of 
European-owned colonies in this 
hemisphere, as a_ precautionary 
measure. 


The defense question is even 
oroader than that. Military strat- 
egists must now fix America’s real 
frontiers in terms of the new line- 
up in Europe and the Far East. 
Should the United States stop an un- 
friendly nation at the Rhine, at the 
English Channel, at the Azores or at 
the three-mile limit? Are the Dutch 
East Indies and Hong Kong and 


ican first line of defense? These 
questions press for an answer. 

The non-aggression pact between 
Germany and Russia, and with it the 
trade pact providing for an ex- 


. Shanghai inside or outside the Amer- + 


change of $80,000,000 of Russian raw | 
materials for German manufactured | 


goods, changes the trade map of 
the world as much as Germany 
has threatened to change the car- 
tography of Poland. 

Germany, with the most highly de- 
veloped factory system in all Europe, 
is wow linked with Russia, whose soil 
and subsoil are richer than any other 


in Europe. Though $80,000,000 is a. 


small figure compared to Germany's 
total exports of more than two bil- 


lion dollars last year, both Moscow 


and Berlin greet the economic ac- | 
cord as a possible forerunner of | 
_ answered sooner or later—there will 


broader trade deals. 


Hinted is a trade empire stretch- 
ing from Vladivostok to the Rhine, 


where goods will change hands from | 
erty is healthy for a democracy in 
such a troubled time in world his- 


farm and mine to factory and work- 
shop without the use of money. Since 
Germany and Russia both control 
their foreign trade and direct its 
flow, they could gear their comple- 
mentary economic systems into a 
nearly self-sufficient economic unit. 


Of course, such a_ development 
would deepen the diifficulties of 
American farmers and industrialists. 
Russian cotton fields might replace 
the American cotton fields as sup- 


+ 


in-glove with Russia as a supply 
base, could become a more danger- 
ous trade threat. And the Third 
Reich is no mean threat already in 
such spots as Latin America and the 
Far East. 

Germany's barter system, with the 
riches of Russian soil as a reserve, 
would be more attractive than ever 
to nations that are too poor to pay 
cash for foreign goods they need. 
The United States, which insists on 
payment in cash and foreign ex- 
change, might find her sales con- 
fined to the few remaining nations 
that do not ration foreign exchange 
and gold. Such promising moves as 
the trade agreement negotiations 
with Argentina announced last week, 
might become meaningless. 

When these questions are an- 
swered—and they will have to be 


be time to consider the moot ques- 


tion that is being framed for all dee 
mocracies, namely, how much lib- 


tory? 
. 


How Far Should 


Americans Take Sides? 
War and near-war intensifies pas- 


| sions among citizens of a free na- 


. tion. 


People take sides because in 


America it is a habit to take sides. 


pliers of lint to Germany. Germany | 
might buy metals and oil from Rus- | 


sia that she now buys in the United 
States. Russia would be in position 
to shift her orders for high-grade 


How far should the Government per- 
mit partisanship to go? 
Should propaganda activities in 


| favor of the German and Russian 


erty? 


machinery from the United States to | 


Germany,. after expiration of the 


permitted to 


Russian-American trade agreement | 


which was recently renewed for one 
year. 


Trade-Echoes of Pact 
Signed in Moscow 


The bombshell dropped in Mos- 
cow sends echoes into every corner 
of the world where American prod- 


fense orders? 


systems be permitted complete lib- 
If war puts a strain on the 
industrial system, should strikes be 
interfere with its 
smooth operation? Should there be 
any limit to profits made from de- 
If so, what limit? 
How far should the Government go 
in controlling prices and _ profits, 
once it starts? 


No one has advance knowledge of 
what is the best course for the 
United States to follow in a changed 
world. But the Government’s most 
skilled experts are doing their best 
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ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT FRENCH LINE'S SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES 


610 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


M 


—a performing marvel 


Packard dealer today! 


ASK THE 


—with stunning new lines 
—at lowest prices in Packard history 


Look at it! The handsomest Packard ever de- 
signed, with its new speed-streamed lines, its 
narrower radiator, its longer bonnet. 


Drive it! With greater power per pound of car 
weight, this new Packard is a performing marvel! 
Check its thriftiness! This new Packard’s econ- 
omy is easy on the budget any way you figure it. 

For with its 4-year expansion plan completed, 
with factory costs reduced in hundreds of ways — 
Packard now offers you more car than you ever 
dreamed so little money could buy. See your 


odel illustrated —1940 Packard One-Ten Touring Sedan $975* (white sidewall tives extra) | 


THE NEW 1940 PACKARD IS HERE! 
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Paul G. Hoffman 


South Bend, Ind.; President, 
The Studebaker Corporation, 


answers: 
HE request contained in your 
letter for my views on the prob- 
lem of tax revision presumes an ex- 
pertness on the subject of the tax 
situation which I do not possess. 

I have been of the opinion for some 
time that it is something so com- 
plex that the one sensible recom- 
mendation which could be made is 


that there be an immediate appoint- | 


ment of an impartial, competent tax 
commission empowered to make a 
scientific study of our whole tax 
problem. 

Out of such a study could well 
come a practical scheme of taxation 
that would produce the revenue 
needed to discharge the necessary 
functions of government and meet 
the social obligations of the country 
with the least possible adverse effect 
on our economy. 


Need of Basic Tax Plan 


The greatest contribution that or- 
ganized business can make to the 
public welfare would, in my opinion, 
be to demand and obtain the ap- 
pointment of such a commission. 

This would not in any way fore- 
stall certain immediate amendments 


—Harris & Ewing 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


of the income tax base through the 
reduction of personal exemptions, 
(b) increased surtax rates on the 
middle brackets of individual in- 
comes, (c) a broadening of the base 
of inheritance taxes, (d) taxation of 
future issues of otherwise tax- 
exempt securities. 


Wider Income Tax Base 
The impact of the broadening of 


the income tax base should be miti- 
gated by the repeal of consumption 


to our tax laws which are generally | 


agreed upon as being desirable. 


However, a practical basic plan of | 


taxation is the real need. It alone | 
would provide the stability and obvi- | 


ate the necessity of tax agitation at | 


every session of Congress. 


ganized, it would have the benefit 
of the studies made by the commis- 
sion appointed by the labor govern- 
ment of Great Britain in 1934 headed 
by Lord Colwyn. That committee 
was largely dominated by Socialist- 
Labor thinking; however, it fash- 
joned a tax structure that has served 
the British economy far better than 
curs has served us. The commission 
also would have the benefit of the | 


levies (the so-called nuisance taxes). 
The increase of surtaxes in the mid- 
dle brackets of individual incomes is 
advocated because those of the U.S. 
_ A. are proportionately lower than in 
“comparable European economies, 
notably Great Britain, Norway and 


Sweden. 
If such a tax commission were or- | 


In respect of estate taxation, the 
progressive rates should be based 
upon the _ individual inheritance 
rather than upon the whole estate, 
thereby fostering the division of 
large fortunes rather than confisca- 
tion. 


My personal conviction concerning | 


tax-exempt securities, regardless of 
many cogent arguments to the con- 


trary, is based upon the fact that. 


studies made by the Brookings Insti- | 
desirable refuge for capital which 


tution and by our own Treasury De- 
partment under the Honorable Ros- 
well Magill. 


Vast Possible Benefits 


The possibilities of such a study 
are limitless. The report issuing 
from it might well become our Magna 
Charta of taxation for years to come. 

The commission should not con- 
cern itself with the conflicting and 
confusing ideologies that beset us 
today. It should address itself to the 
task of devising ways for producing 
the revenue essential to balancing 
our budget, gradually retiring our 
debts and financing the kind of gov- 
ernment the people desire, leaving 
the decision as to the kind and scope 
of government to be decided else- 
where. 

To this end the commission might 


such securities afford a highly un- 


thereby becomes sterile from the 


| standpoint of the urgent need for 


_ fuller utilization of capital in the de- 


| velopment of private enterprise. 


Excessive Surtaxes 
2. If Congress now is to re- 
move more tax irritants and de- 
pressants that affect business, 
where, in your opiniog, is it most 
essential to have changes made? 
The answer to this question is 
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WHAT NEW TAXES, AND WHAT REVISIONS. 
SHOULD CONGRESS ENACT NEXT YEAR? 


its study of this question. 


ernment securities? 


changes made? 


In the face of runaway costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Congress, in 1940, will deal with the problem of 
raising more revenue without interfering seriously with pri- 
vate enterprise. Already the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee,.with the cooperation of the Treasury, is planning 


Because of the importance of this taxation issue, The 
United States News asked outstanding leaders in business, 
labor and other fields these questions: 


1. If increased Federal Government income is 
necessary, where best—in your opinion—could 
additional taxes be laid: on corporation income, 
individual income, payrolls, sales, estates or Gov- 


2. If Congress now is to remove more tax irri- 
tants and depressants that affect business, where 
—in your opinion—is it most essential to have 


3. If there is one class of taxes that you regard 
as most depressing from a business standpoint, 
will you please say which tax it is? 


Answers received appear herewith. Others will be 
published in the issue of September 5. 


tax exempts. 
be lured back into the field of risk | 
capital it must be given a reasonable 
profit incentive commensurate with 
the hazard of employment in ex- 
panded industrial enterprise. As be- 
tween 1928 and 1938 pyramided tax- 
ation has reduced the return on cap- 
ital to the living entrepreneur by 
one-half and to his heirs by two- 
thirds. 

The most serious depressant that 
affects business and retards the re- 
employment of our human and ma- 


terial resources is the excessive sur- 


in the high income brackets. 


‘These rates should be lowered during | 


the next five years. 


Irritants to Business 
Encourage risk capital to take the 


_ chance, and most of our problems of 


unemployment, relief, and pump- 
priming will be dissipated, Restored 
activity will quickly provide the grist 
from which an abundant meal of in- 


ternal revenue may be derived at 
progressively lower rates. Present 
rates have reached the sphere of 
diminishing returns. 


Among the continuing 


+ 


well prepare schedules of tax sources | 
and rates to meet the budgets of. 


varying sizes. 


It could formulate , 


the ideal tax plan to meet the needs | 


of a_ six-billion-dollar budget, a 
seven-billion-dollar budget, and so 


to a ten-billion-dollar budget, 


pointing out the difficulties and the 
dangers of each progressive upward 
step in the total. 


Value of Services 

Such a report, which would make 
visual to all the people their taxa- 
tion burden at various governmental 
cost levels, would of itself raise a 
question as to whether certain gov- 
ernmental services were worth while 
in view of the burden they impuse. 

What is equally important is that 
it might serve to protect this genera- 
tion and the next against any fur- 
ther experimentation with the tax 
devices intended primarily to pro- 


mote social reform or political ad- | 


vantage. 


Victor H. Stempf 


New York City; Chairman, 
Federal Taxation Committee, 
American Institute of 
Accountants, 


answers: 


OUR letter presents three ques- 
tions relative to Federal tax re- 
visions required to aid business re- 
covery. I shall reply to these in the 
order in which they have been asked: 
1. If increased Federal Gov- 
ernment income is necessary, 
where best, in your opinion, could 
additional taxes be laid: on cor- 
poration income, individual in- 
come, payrolls, sales, estates or 

Government securities? 

A drastic curtailment of Govern- 
ment expenditure is essential. Nev- 
ertheless, it is probably true that we 
are faced with the necessity of in- 
creased revenue to meet even such 
curtailed Federal expenditures for 
some years to come. 

This being the case, the increase 


of him. 


done well. 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Big-Business Leader Named to 


In War Time 


HEN Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., | 
was still in his teens, his finan- 
cier-father was the hub around 


which a confused war-time domestic | 


industry tried to manufacture the 
urgent necessities for the French 
and British. Orders from those two 
governments amounting to $3,000,- 
000,000 passed through the elder 


Stettinius’ hands without a _ hitch. 
_ When the United States took to the 
field with the Allies, Mr. Stettinius 
was called to do similar work for his 
own country with the War Depart- 
ment. 


Today an- 
Other Stettinius 

mis sitting down 
with War De- 
parment aides 
so that, if war 
eShould come, 
fet he nation’s 
armed forces 
-. would have as a 
second-line de- 
fense a_ solidly 
2 R. Stettinius, Ir. coordi nated 


government-industry machine. 
As chairman of the newly-created | 


War Resources Board, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr.. probably has one of 
the biggest jobs in his career ahead 
But if his record means 
anything, 


it is a job that will be. 


should come from (a) a broadening 


tion. 


world. 
Somehow the 


table with industrial 


his age is less unusual than 


At 38. Mr. Stettinius is chairman | 
of the United States Steel Corpora- | 
But even before he reached 
that position he had been referred 
to as the “crown prince” of steeland | 
the “boy wonder” of the industrial 


spectacle of this | 
young man, whose clean, hard lines | 
complement his soft thatch of white- 
Silver hair, sitting at a conference 
leaders twice 
it 
sounds. Born and bred in an aura 


became malleable to control, but also 
that quality of judgment and un- 
| derstanding which brought him the 
deep respect of those who worked 
with him. 


The World War had been over for 
sometime, when the young Stettinius 
entered the University of Virginia 
to complete his education. 
he .was graduated in 1924 he was 
ready for “big business” and “big 
business” soon discovered that in 
Mr. Stettinius it had a rare vintage 
of mature common sense and spirited 
acumen. 


Mr. Stettinius’ first job was at a 
subsidiary plant of General Motors 
Corporation. 
| 30 years old he had already become 
_ vice president of the corporation in 
' charge of industrial and public re- 
lations. The years brought 


| 
| 


ready to take a post with the United 
States Steel Corporation, a new kind 
of ‘Steel master” was ready for the 
American industrial scene. 
| time-etched figure of the tough, 


_ hard-boiled industrial magnate gave 
| way in his case to a young man, 
whose mind was flexible enough to 


match wits with changing times, 
Three years after going to U. S. 


of the mammoth organization. 


Friend of President 


A frequent visitor at 
House, Mr. Stettinius’ 
broad-shouldered figure seems well 
fitted for the new job given him by 
the President. In the early New 
Deal days, Mr. Stettinius was already 
proving himself by his work as liai- 
son officer between the Industria! 
Advisory Board and the NRA. 


An underlying conviction that in- | 
dustry must grade itself by its at- _ ton is to read page after page of 
titude toward social responsibilities , 


| is the base on which Mr. Stettinius 
has buiit his career. 


irritants 


By the time he was 


The 


When | 


him 
more than a share of hard work, 
but by the time Mr, Slettinius was 


the 


4 of “big business,” Mr. Stettinius was ¢ 
| endowed with the rare ability of not 
only organizing industry so that it 


Direct Nation’s Industrial Policies | 


If sterile capital is Tt are the capital stock and excess 


profits taxes, the taxation of inter- 
corporate dividends, the unsound 


capital gains provisions, the failure | 


to require consolidated returns, 
short-sighted policies relative to de- 


paying spots are. 


preciation allowances, and a failure | 


principle of carrying forward losses. 


Revenue Fundamentals 


3. If there ts one class of taxes 
that you regard as most depress- 
ing from a business standpoint, 
will you please say which tax it 
is? 

The most important depressant, as 
previously stated, is the inordinately 
high range of surtaxes on individual 
incomes in the upper brackets. Re- 
duce these; stop tinkering with the 
corporate income tax; determine 
fixed principles of taxation; then 
business will be able to face the fu- 
ture far more confidently. 


The official report of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Taxation of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
will be issued curing September in 
which the problem will be discussed 
fully, and more detailed recommen- 
dations will be offered. 


* Beardsley Ruml 


New York City; Treasurer, R. H. 
Macy Co., Inc.; Adviser to 

The National Resources 

Planning Board, 


answers: 


N MY opinion, increase of Fed- 
eral taxes at the present time is 
unnecessary and undesirable. Fur- 
ther drains by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or by State and local govern- 
ments, on purchasing power will re- 
tard needed progress toward higher 
volume and lower costs. 


The tax depressants that have the 
greatest aggregate unfavorable ef- 
fect on business are taxes on wages 
and taxes on consumption. Accord- 
ingly, to increase business confi- 
dence in immediate and long-term 
profit possibilities, this class of taxes 
should be reduced and removed to 
an important extent. 

Progress along these lines will re- 
quire the cooperation of the Federal 
Government with State and local 
governments. 


Dom J. Schuh 


Cincinnati, O., General Manager, 
- The Cincinnati Board of Trade, 


answers: 
DO NOT know 
painless or the most likely spots 
for additional extractions, nor do I 
know exactly where the toughest 
As a matter of 
fact, as you know, no one likes to 


, no matter how the 
to give broader application to the | pay taxes and, no tt y 


are disguised, in the final analysis 


they mean “pay money—out of earn- 


_ ings, or out of capital.” 


Therefore, 
the following is submitted as a payer 


| and as an observer: 


1. If the Federal Government 
must have more income, it is my 
opinion that it could be accom- 
plished: 

First — Through reduction or 
elimination of exemptions. 

Second—With increases where 

assessments are not in propor- 

tion to other levies. 


‘*Production Tax”’ 


Third—If the first and/or the 
second suggestion did not pro- 
duce sufficient, then a ‘‘general 
production tax” might be estab- 
lished. Then if an individual, 
partnership or corporation does 
not produce—no taxes. When 
producing, the tax passes on to 
everybody in proper proportion, 


Dr. Karl T. Compton + 


Chosen as One Fitted to Dovetail 
The Laboratory With Workshops 
of Nation if War Should Come 


A TEST tube is a strange com- 
panion to a tennis racket—but 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, recently appointed member of 
the President’s War Resources 


_ included in the roster of numerous | 


Board, can handle one as well as the | 


other. 

No less dis- 
tinguished 
scientist than 
his brother, 
Arthur Holly 
Compton, who 
received the 


1927, Dr. Karl 
Compton, 
has been presi- 
dent of M.I. T. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton since 1930. In 
the last eight years the prestige of 
the Institute has gyown to amazing 
proportions. Much of this is due to 
the work of Dr. Compton, who sees 
in science not an end in itself but a 
means of complementing industry to 
the end that civilization may better 


_ use the brains and ingenuity of its 
_ research specialists. 


Steel, Mr. Stettinius was at the head | 


In the event of another war, the 


_ test tube will probably be the War 
Department's greatest ally. New de- | 


| 


\] 


the White | 
Sturdy and | 


ices for offense and defense have 
for years been stemming from the 
laboratory. It was quite simple then 
for the President to appoint to his 
Strategic War Resources Board, an 
individual who has the important 
faculty of organizing science so that 
in case of conflict the nation’s labo- 
ratories would dovetail 
shops of industry to present a 
smooth working apparatus. 


To review the career of Dr. Comp- 
accomplishments in science. Born in 
1887, Dr. Compton after preliminary 
education devoted himself to the 


_ losses on 


Nobel Prize in © 
physics in. 


+ 


study,of physics. Most of his life 
| has been spent as a ‘teacher. 
During the war Dr. Compton 
was aeronautical engineer for the 
Signal Corps and for a time associ- 


ate scientific attache at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris. He is also 


the easiest, the | 


national and international scientific | 


commissions. But, 


as has been noted | 


Dr. Compton is not one to padlock | 
laboratories with mystic abracada-— 


bra. He has given much of his time 
to such bodies as the President’s 


Business Advisory Council and the — 


Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Nearing 52 years, Dr. Compton can 


still point to more victories than | 
courts to. 


the tennis 
younger and more volatile persons. 

Noted for his patience, Dr. Comp- 
ton nevertheless rules his dominion 


of embryo scientists and faculty of | 
distinguished colleagues with firm | 


hand. Science is a hard taskmaster, 


and those who would serve must 


serve well or not at all, 


Service to Nation 


In Washington, Dr. Compton has 
long been valued as an adviser by 
many Federal officials. His testimony 
before many Congressional commit- 
tees is but another indication of his 


_ belief that government, if it exists at 
all, must exist in harmonious rela- | 
tion to industry and science and the | 


with the 


arts. 

Whether he sits behind his desk in 
a large walnut-paneled office or 
works béhind some highly delicate 
instrument in his 
Karl Taylor Compton, PH. B., M. S., 


laboratory, Dr. 


PH. D., D. SC., LL. D., D. Eng., brings | 


plicity. It is in his essentially hu- 
man qualities and level-headed in- 
dustrial awareness that President 
Roosevelt has recognized 


those re- | 


quirements which would serve the 
nation well if ever there came atime | 
when its laboratories would have to | 
function at accurately-timed high 
speed in order to maintain its ex- capital investment and_ therefore 


istence. 


alone 


his work human warmth andsim- ‘his 


_much toward business recovery in 


—Harris & Ewing 
THOMAS S. HOLDEN 


the same as taxes on liquor. (I 
am opposed to a retail sales 
tax.) 


2. If the cost of preparing tax re- 
turns and the irritants connected 
therewith were removed, individuals 
and business organizations, in my 
Opinion, would save considerable. It 
should also result in considerable 
Saving for the Federal Government. 
This might be accomplished with a 
“flat” tax. 4 


3. It is my judgment that the ex- 


cess profits and the surtax are defi- | 


nitely responsible for the unwilling- 
ness of individuals and corporations 
to expand their activities. One re- 
tains too little for the expended ef- 
fort and risk. 


States As Tax Units 


For a number of years it has been 
my contention that the Federal 
Government should look to the indi- 
vidual States or commonwealths for 
its income and not to individuals. 
Each State would then be obliged to 
collect from its citizens. Each tax- 
paying unit would be obliged to solve 
its own problems and the taxpayer 
would have but one place to pay, 
one set of reports, one set of investi- 
gators, etc. 

Of course, the foregoing are my 
personal views. Our organization 
has not taken any action on the 
subject, and, therefore, I am unable 


to supply you with group action. 


George L. Denny 


Indianapolis, Ind.; President, 
Board of Trade, 


answers: 


THE necessity of increased taxes | 
® resulting from the present defi- | 


appropriation bills must ultimately 
result in a sales tax both because 
that is the only form of tax that 
will begin to meet the situation, 


without, of course, impossible rates | 


in the other forms of taxes, and also 
because the burden of complying 
with the technicalities in the exist- 


ing forms of taxation in their com- | 


plicated and ever-shifting forms has 
become almost unbearable. 


Opposes Levy on Gains 


2. The rather obvious answer to | 
' are put to work at a wage which w... 


this question is to remove the capi- 


tal gains and losses tax provisions | 


of the Revenue Act. Not only is it 
unfair but it is so complicated and 


difficult of administration that it is | 
the most irritating present form of | 


tax. 


3. The answer to No. 2 would seem 
to cover this question. 


Need of Drastic Changes 


It would seem that business re- 
covery requires not only the finding 
of a suitable additional form of tax 
to meet the present tremendous 
debts and the removal of irritants 
but an affirmative, drastic change in 
the whole taxing system that will 


inspire confidence. That could prob- alone. 


ably best be accomplished by the 
complete elimination of the capital 
gains and losses provisions. 


Another most valuable step would | 


be to provide for credit against in- 
come tax liability by reason of in- 
vestment in capital goods and the 
loaning of money for that purpose. 


Reviving Confidence 

It may be remembered that Roger 
Babson made a similar recommen- 
dation to a subcommittee of Con- 
gress several vears ago. The Cana- 
dian Tax Law contains such a pro- 
vision and I am informéd by taxing 
authorities and business men that 
provision has accomplished 


Canada. 


It is thought that such an amend- 
ment to the next Revenue Act fol- 
lowing the encouraging defeat of 
the Spending-Lending Bill would go 
far to inspire the confidence which 
is necessary to encourage 


business revival. 


cit and the recent enormous Federal | further Federal 


Thomas S. Holden 


New York City; Vice President, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


answers: 
DDITIONAL Federal revenues ‘# 
necessary, could best be laid on 
individual incomes, pay rolls anq 
Government securities. 

This statement is made on the as- 
sumption that the best procedure js 
that which will least discourage in- 
vestment and business. Additiona! 
revenue from individual incomes 
should be obtained principally 5; 
reducing exemptions, thereby in- 
creasing the number who would pay, 

Pay-roll taxes, in addition to5 
present employe contributions 
social security funds, should not be 
levied; but an objective appraisa] of 
present social security procedure 
might lead to defining these present 
contributions as taxes; under the 
Government’s present peculiar brand 
of social-reform bookkeeping, these 
funds are actually spent currently, 

While I believe as a matter of 
principle that tax-exemption 
Government securities should be 
eliminated, I am not sure how effec- 
tive this action would be toward di- 
rectly increasing revenues, since, 
presumably, Government and mu- 
nicipal bonds ‘might have to carrv 
a higher coupon rate than at pres- 
ent. However, if elimination of tax 
exemption encourages investmen: 
and business expansion, increased 
income tax collections would result. 

Elimination of the undistributed 
profits tax and revision of the capi- 
tal gains tax have removed serious 
business depressants. Further down- 
ward revision, or elimination, of cap- 


on 


| ital gains tax might help even more, 


Surtax Reduction 

Reduction of surtaxes on the 
higher incomes would, presumably, 
encourage private investment, and 
would be doubly effective if accom- 
panied by taxation of income from 
Government securities. 

Increased taxes on corporate in- 
comes would, I believe, tend to de- 
press business and retard increases 
in national income. 

Tax burdens that depress business 
and discourage enterprise are not a!! 
laid by the Federal Government. 
There should be a comprehensive 
Study, by a commission of experts, 
of the whole tax procedure of Fed- 
eral, State and local governments, 
resulting in recommendations for 
simplification, Clarification and 
elimination of duplication. 

Such a study should also appraise 
the relative capacity of Federal, 
State and local governments to pay 
for relief and public works, so that 
financial aid, if 
any, may be given in accordance 
with sound economic policy. 


Van A. Bittner 


Chicago; Chairman, Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee, 


answers: 


HE problem of taxes in our coun- 
try is definitely wrapped up 14 
our unemployment situation. No tax 
problem can be rightfully settled un- 
til the millions who are unemployec 


insure them a decent American 
standard of living. 

When we consider the depression 
of 1930, 1931 and 1932, we must ad- 
mit that the condition of finance 
and industry is not due to burden- 
some taxation. During those years 
what is termed “big business” ha‘ 
greater control of the governmen'2! 
functions of our nation than at any 
time in its history. 

Notwithstanding these facts 
must all agree that the depression 
of those years was the most terrific 


'that has ever faced our country. 


This proves beyond cavil Or doubt 
that so-called business men and 
Government cannot settle these 


Unemployment Question 

Therefore, as an American citize-! 
and a representative of organized 
labor, I firmly believe that the bes' 


instrumentality that can be found 


in our democracy for the settlemen" 

of the unemployment problem, whic 

the basis of most of our ills, 1S: 

That the President of the 

United States should immedi- 
ately call to Washington a rep- 
resentative body of labor, busi- 
ness and Government, to meet 
in the conference room and giv? 
their best thought and talent 1 
the solving of the unemployment 
problem and all other matters 
attendant thereto. 
I think such conference is prac- 


tical and, with all groups represented 
‘determined to work in the best |! 


terests of all the people of the Un! ed 
States, that this problem of unem- 
ployment, with all of its attendant 
evils, will be settled in a manner that 
will bring peace and prosperity to 
every element of our citizenship. 
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The United States News 


Unfinished Business of Congress: 


REVISING THE LABOR LAWS: TANGLED QUESTIONS _ 
” OF INDUSTRIAL POLICY THAT FACE NEXT SESSION 


a Congressional battle over this + 


country’s labor laws soon will go 
its next round. 
"The rap of the adjournment gavel 
early this month was only a signal 
‘oy time out. Trading of blows is 
scheduled to begin again in a few 
weeks. 

In the meantime, an on-guard at- 
mosphere prevails in the Washington 
headquarters of the parties con- 
cerned: the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 


Between rounds of labor 
tight in Congress, Time out 
for a look at prospects for 
legislation affecting 


| workers. 


ganizations, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the other 
croups with direct interest in 
changes in the laws covering the 
rignts, privileges, wages and hours of 
jabor. 

Even the staunchest defenders of 
the Wagner Act and the Wage-Hour 
Law realize that the question of re- 
vamping these laws is a piece of un- 
finished Congressional business that 


the lawmakers are unlikely to leave | 


unfinished for long. 


Changes Held Up 


In Committees 


Only a last minute maneuver kept 
2 drastic set of amendments to the 
Wage-Hour Act from reaching the 
House floor just prior to adjourn- 
ment. A long—perhaps intentionally 
long—list of witnesses still to be 


Waiting For The Next Round 


—Harris & EWING, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Top-notch Federal officials in charge of important labor agencies 
are preparing themselves for the next session of Congress, at 
which fresh efforts will be made to revamp the nation’s labor laws. 
From left to right: L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of the 
Division of Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey Act administration) ; 
Elmer F. Andrews, Wage-Hour Administrator, and J. Warren 
Madden, Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. 


stands and this cannot fail to have + a limited right to petition for collec- 


some effect on lawmakers who are 
10w at home feeling the electoral 
pulse. The most recent Gallup poll 
cn the subject, released in June, re- 


_veals that 48 per cent of persons 


heard prevented either Senate or 


House labor committees from report- 
ing out amendments to the Wagner 
Act. Changes in the Walsh-Healey 


Act, which sets wage minima on Fed- | 


eral orders privately placed, would 


have lowered the present application | 
cf the law from contracts of $10,000 | 


or over to those of $4,000 or over. 
These amendments received Senate 
approval but never emerged from a 
House committee. 

Omens that a sizable group of Con- 
gressmen will attempt to smoke these 
amendments out of committee next 
session are not difficult to read. 

For one thing, the five-man House 
committee to investigate the Labor 
Board will begin operations early in 
October. The avowed purpose of 
the inquiry, which will be captained 
by the Democratic Representative, 
Howard Smith, from Alexandria, Va., 
is to test the fitness of the present 
Labor Board to administer the 


NLRA. But it is freely remarked in | 
the Capital that a broader purpose © 


of the inquiry will be to build a fire 
of publie opinion under the House 
and Senate Labor committees hot 
enough to bring out amendments to 
NLRA. 

Also, broad sections of the general 
ublic have been found dissatisfied 
‘ith the Wagner Act as it now 


_ Labor: DECLINE IN STRIKES? , 


with opinions on the Wagner Act be- 
lieve that it should be amended to 
make it fairer to employers, while 18 
per cent think it should be repealed 
and the remaining 4 per cent think 
it should be left unchanged. 


Broader Scope Asked 
For Walsh-Healey Act 


The unprecedented volume of Gov- 
ernment orders flowing to private 


tive bargaining elections when com- 


_peting unions are contesting 


addition, 


_ against the all-inclusive 
type of unions. 


right to represent their employes. In 
recent decisions of 
Board have made concessions to the 
AFL point of view rather than-to the 
CIO position, especially in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The AFL has been in favor of 
amending the Wagner Act to give 
craft unions more representation as 
industrial 
In the recent Motor 


Products Corporation case the La- 


industry for national defense and . 


Other purposes is likely to create a 
demand for lowering of the Walsh- 
Healey Act exemptions. A campaign 
by labor unions to inform the public 
of the issues involved 


this legislation. 

On the matter of the national] 
minimum wage and maximum hours 
law, agricultural producers are keep- 
ing up a steady summertime barrage 
of publicity intended to blast the 
Barden amendments out of commit- 
tee early next session. 

In general, the prospect is that 
public opinion will be as exercised 
over labor legislation when Congress 
reconvenes as over any other single 


is counted | 
upon to create sentiment. in favor of | 


topic, with the possible exception of | 
neutrality. If the public is apathetic, | 


then a great many highly-paid 
Washington publicists are not earn- 
ing their keep. 

The Labor Board, for one, has 
made attempts of its own to forestall 
amendment of the Act it adminis- 
ters. Employers have been granted 


bor Board ordered separate collective 
bargaining elections plant by plant, 
instead of one company-wide elec- 
tion. This met an AFL demand. 


Administrative Changes 


~ Made to Ease Criticism 


Further appeasement for employ- 
ers is contained in a recent Labor 
Board decision declaring that em- 
ployers may flatly refuse a union’s 
demand for a closed shop. On the 
home front the Board has made in- 
ternal administrative changes calcu- 
lated to please some of its critics. 


Few students of the question ex- 
pect these Labor Board self-defense 
moves to be completely effective in 
staving off amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act, but they are intended to 
soften considerably the blow of the 
Congressional axe. 


These self-defense tactics have 
been used by the Administrator of 
the Wage-Hour Law, Elmer Andrews, 
but with different results. 

To iron out kinks in administra- 
tion of the pay law and clarify its 
application especially to canners and 
processors of farm and range prod- 


PEACE OUTLOOK IN INDUSTRY 


+ Another hopeful sign pointed to+ On still another front, the milk 


* 


EDERAL officials charged with | 


enforcing the nation’s labor laws 
are keeping their fingers crossed, 
hopeful that August signs of peace- 
ful settlement in many industrial 
Conflicts will far outweigh the pos- 
‘ibility of disputes which may arise 
in the immediate future. 

Tals reasoning is based upon. sev- 
fra. important factors which may 
have escaped the average reader's 
in these days of 


_ For example: Observers seem to be 
i. 2eneral agreement that the mam- 
Moin automotive industry may go 
‘Nrough the strategic fall period 
Without a repetition of those strikes 
heretofore capable of sending the 


by officials in Washington is the 
agreement between contractors and 
building union heads to avoid juris- 
dictional strikes on construction 
projects. 


This type of dispute has’ 


forced cessation on many of the. 


country’s housing projects and has 
been a factor in keeping capital from 
venturing into new construction. 


The tip-off has come thiough an 


agreement between the AFL’s Build- | 
| effect, however, the settlement acted 


ing and Construction Trades De- 


partment and the Commonwealth © 


Edison Company, of Chicago, in 
which the company agrees to pro- 


' eeed with a $15,000,000 plant exten- 


ha'ion’s industrial index into a skid. | 


Avoiding Disputes 
In Building Industry 


This reasoning is based on the | 


“eel that the issue of dual union- 


45, 


sutomobile Workers Union sptit into 
a and AFL factions will eventu- 


‘VY be resolved satisfactorily by ac- 


which resulted from the United | 


“on taken by the National Labor | 


ee Board in ordering plant 
From elections already 
a notably in the Packard and 
peg Products companies, there is 
ndication that the industry’s la- 
Swinging largely under con- 
ol of the CIO unit. 


sion program on the union’s assur- 
ance that there will be no jurisdic- 
tional strikes. Through this 
forward, Washington experts 
lieve, the drive of the CIO into the 
AFL’s traditional stronghold — the 
building construction trades — will 
be to a large extent stymied. How- 


step | 
be- | 


ever, the CIO’s plans for organizing | 


the building construction workers on 
an industrial basis is proceeding 
along the lines recently laid down 
by union heads. 


Another keystone in the national] 
labor peace structure is seen in the 


strike in New York which was ac- 
companied by the usual tactics in 
dumpings and beatings, was settled, 
with an increase in price awarded 
the, Dairy Farmers Union. With its 
supplies cut almost to half by the 
strike, metropolitan New § York 
breathed easier when Mayor La 
Guardia effected a compromise by 
which the dairy farmers received 
part of the increase demanded. In 


as a boomerang on urban dwellers, 
who now will have to pay more for 
their milk and cream supplies as a 
result of the producers’ gains. 


World Tension May 
Bring Labor Trouble 


These are but a few of the tangi- 
ble signs evident along the labor 
front tending toward a more settled 
industrial scene. However, officials 
do not minimize the fact that, as 
the world’s tension increases, labor, 
whose strength through organization 
has multiplied enormously since the 
start of the World War, will maneu- 


ucts, the Administration asked Con- 


gress for a number of amendments. | 
The House Labor Committee agreed, | 
but the House membership itself dis- , 
played more enthusiasm for amend- | 


ments than the Administration had 
bargained for. 


When it appeared | 


that farm groups wished to change | 


the Wage-Hour Act far beyond what 
the Labor Committee had originally 
intended, the Administration hastily 
withdrew its amendments and 
ranged to have them bottled up in 


ar- | 


committee until Congress had gone — 


home. 


Chief cause of concern for the Ad- 
ministration lay in the sweeping 
changes proposed by Rep. Barden 
(Dem.), of North Carolina. The 


‘Wage-Hour Division charged that 


upwards of one million persons would | 
be removed from minimum pay and 


maximum hours protection 
Barden amendments passed. Their 
charges were given added color when 
John L, Lewis, CIO president, named 


if the | 


Vice President Garner as the chief | 


inspiration of hostile amendments to 
the Wage-Hour Law, and threw in 
for good measure the now-famous 
charge that Mr. Garner was a “la- 
bor-baiting, whiskey-drinking, poker- 
playing, evil old man.” 


‘Strategic Retreat” 


On Amendments 


Thus the Administration's attempt 
to obtain cautious changes in the 
law ended in a strategic retreat. The 


only amendment finally approved by 
Congress was one exempting oper- | 
ators of small telephone exchanges. 


the | 


The demand for revision of the law 
lingers on among representatives of 
Wholesale agricultural enterprises 
and this demand certainly will be 
felt next session. 

Meanwhile, labor has registered 
gains in other departments that may 
carry over into legislation next ses- 
sion. The LaFollette Civil Liberties 


committee has gone to work with ‘a 


grant of $50,000 for an investigation 
of oppressive labor practices, es- 
pecially on the West Coast. Some 


_ chance of translating this into a law 


against use of strikebreakers and 
vigilante groups is seen in returns 
from a Gallup poll on the subject. 
The public voted more than 3 to 1 


against the use of “citizens’ commit- 


_ver for increased wage structures in | 
proportion to the increased profits | 


CIO’s willingness to permit its pack- | 


inghouse union to bargain with Ar- 


mour & Co. on a plant-by-plant | 


basis. This conflict, which had the 
makings of a major national labor 
dispute, has received the close at- 
tention of the Labor Department, 
which has played an important part 


in getting both sides into a concilia- | 


tory mood. 


accruing to management through 
current European war orders. 

In tne immediate future wage in- 
creases are in prospect for some 550,- 


000 employes when the second year’s | 


operation of the Wage-Hour Law be- 
comes effective in October. At the 
same time some 350,000 additional 
workers will have their work week 
shortened. 


tees” and vigilante groups in strikes. 
Legislation to curb this has already 
been prepared. 

Enforcement of minimum pay 
standards on contractors working for 
the Government is a task that Con- 
gress has not completed. 

The Walsh-Healey Act amend- 


ments, which 
above $4,000 under minimum pay re- 
quirements, have passed the Senate 
and await House action. Since its 
inception, the Walsh-Healey Act ad- 
ministration has negotiated more 
than 15,000 contracts. Of these, 5.,- 


000 have been inspected and 2,000 


bring all contracts | 


alleged violations discovered. With- 
out recourse to legal suit the Gov- 
ernment has helped employes on 
Government contract jobs recover 
almost $300,000 due them because of 
underpayment. 

Expansion of national defense or- 
ders widens the scope of Govern- 


Inent contracts and presents a legise 
lative situation which Congress will 
ce asked to handle when the Senate 
and House reopen for business. 

No lawmaker believes that the 
first session of the 76th Congress 
completed a finished structure of la- 
bor legislation for this country. 


OU'VE heard a lot about the mod- 

ern wonders of mass production 
— how it brings down the cost of 
things you buy—how it makes possible 
most of the modern comforts we 
enjoy. 


But did you ever stop to think that 
modern mass production would be 
impossible if there were no mass 
transportation to catry the raw mate- 
rials to the factories and carry the 
products forth to every corner of the 
land? 


The only nation-wide mass transpor- 
tation in America is the railroads, 
with their 240,000 miles of super- 
highways built and maintained by 


private enterprise, which link the 
nation together with bands of steel. 


Over these super-highways travel 
some 1,760,000 freight cars — rolling 
up an average total of 13,000 miles 
per car each year. 


These cars, linked together in trains 
and pulled by a single power plant, 
do a mass transportation job which no 


other common carrier could begin to 
handle, 


| The railroads do this job for an aver- 


age charge of about one cent for haul- 
ing one ton of freight a mile—a ship- 
ping cost far less than the 
average charge made by 


any other carrier providing general 
transportation service. 


Isn’t that what you'd call modern 
transportation—transportation able to 
carry all the products that modern 
factories can produce and modern 
farms can raise, and do it so smoothly 
that most people never give it a 
thought? 


When you look at the record of the 
railroads and the job they are doing, 
you can see why government should 
give all “forms of transportation” 
equal treatment and an equal oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 
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| A DESPERATE GAME 


Cartoonist Bressler in the Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader. 


RUSSO-GERMAN | 
PACT: EDITORS 
APPRAISE IT 


 pranapageeesss between Germany and Russia 

on a non-aggression treaty, at a time when 
Britain and France were attempting to line up 
the Soviet strength in defense of Poland, has 
seriously affected the anti-Nazi position, ac- 
cording to 50 per cent of the commenting press. 
Its effect is uncertain, in the judgment of an 
equal number of newspapers. 

Editors who minimize the importance of the 
pact hold that Russia loses friends, and that no 
certainty exists as to the extent to which the 
treaty will take the two nations along the path 
of common political action. 


| 


The Wilmington (Del.) 

News (Ind.), comments 

Oil Declared to that it “will mean little 

~o Be at Stake more than the signatories 
read into it.” 

“Hitler now holds the balance of power in 
Europe,” says the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “and he will not stop until he has 
humbled the British or they have brought him 
to a definite halt.” 

“Germany, Italy, Japan and now Russia,” as 
viewed by the Canton (Ohio) Repository 
(Ind.) “are seemingly trying to convince all 
other nations that going to war against them is 
the alternative to being destroyed by them.” 

“Even without Russia,” according to the 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), which defends 
the position of the democracies, “the powers op- 
posed to the Nazi advance represent a strong. 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post. 
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group which Germany may well hesitate to 
challenge, if France and Great Britain stand 
firm.” That paper adds that “nevertheless, 
without Russian support, effective aid to Po- 
land against a swift German thrust becomes a 
dificult problem.” | 


“No doubt,” suggests the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
News (Ind.), “the Poles are willing to have a 
peaceful settlement. There has been no indi- 
cation that they want war. They are not after 

‘territorial expansion; they are not threatening 
any nation with invasion. But they appear to 
be determined to defend themselves.” 


“One may well ask,” 
contends the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record (Ind.), 
“how much reliance 
can be placed in the 
word of Hitler and Stalin, assuming they pledge 
themselves not to molest each other. Since they 
are without doubt the world’s premier double- 
crossers one may well doubt whether either will 
trust the other as far as he can throw him— 
and that is certainly not very far. 


Little Reliance 
In Word of 
Hitler, Stalin 


“But the moral effect of the announcement 
will undoubtedly be enormous.” 


“Whatever the agreement means,” concludes 
the New York Times (Dem.), “it is not peace; 
it serves only to aggravate the crisis. War is 
not inevitable until the armies get the signal 
to march, and even at this last moment it still 

seems unbelievable that any human being should 
be so lost to all sense of human responsibility 
as to give that fatal command.” 


Assuming that the command will be given, 
Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.), comments: 
“There is no longer, it appears, any need for 
the Fuehrer to temporize or make haste slowly. 
The way of the sword, it seems, is deemed the 
short way now, regardless of its awful danger, 
for Germany and every other nation.” 


MOVE A DEAD HORSE? 


Cartoonist Bressler in the Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Observer. 
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FOOLING WITH THE DINNER BELL 


Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Manchester (N. H.) Union, 


+ The TVA Utility Deal 


STIMATING the value of the + 


Federal Government's sev- 
enty-eight million dollar  pur- 
chase of power interests in the 
Tennessee Valley, some 70 per 
cent of commenting newspapers 
predict a probable loss. | 

The opposition dwells chiefly 
on the argument that the transac- 
tion represents Government com- 
petition with private enterprise. 
Objection also is raised that taxa- 
tion, hitherto borne by the utili- 
ties, must now be shifted to the 
general public, and that subsidies 
must be paid out of taxation. 

“Wendell L. Willkie of the 
Commonwealth and _ Southern 
Corp,” says the Columbus (0O.) 
Citizen (Ind.), “did more than ob- 
tain what most disinterested ex- 
perts agree is a reasonable price 
for his company’s Tennessee hold- 
ings. He brought about a clarifica- 


tion of the issue of public versus 
private power. He forced a crit- 
ical re-examination of the so- 
called yardstick policy. The facts 
revealed caused Congress to re- 
strict sharply the further expan- 
sion of TVA, and to disapprove 
emphatically of the general policy 
of PWA grants to municipalities 
for building public pcewer plants 
to compete with private utilities.’ 
“If the Government,” thinks the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), “can 
prove in the course of time, by 
cold facts and figures, that it can 
furnish electric energy at a lower 
cost without a subsidy however 
skilfully disguised, the present 
purchase may well mark the onset 
of a new era for wider Govern- 
ment participation in the public 
utility field. If not, the private 
utilities will be more securely en- 
trenched than at present.” 


| SHOWDOWN? 


Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


+ The Oil Price Battle + 


PRICE control and conservation * Providence Journal (Ind.). 


of natural resources are rival | 


motives attributed by the com- 
menting press to the larger oil 
States in their suspension of pro- 
duction for two weeks. 

The action of these States is 
indorsed in 65 per cent of the 
comment, on the ground that oil 


-is too valuable to the nation to 


be wasted. Objection is raised 
by 35 per cent of commenting edi- 
tors, who hold that the policy 
adopted was incidental to a price 
war and to antagonism between 
the large oil companies and in- 
dependent producers. 

A factor which has grown out 


of this confusion is the possi- — 


bility of Federal control,:in place 
of the interstate compact, which 
has been in force, and under 
which the curtailment was or- 
dered. A protest against such 
Federal control is made by the 


“The public,” according to the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.), “1s 
interested chiefly in two points— 
getting motor fuel at a fair price 
and conservation of the oil sup- 
ply. It will forego bargain prices 
in the interest of fair play and 
Conservation.” 

“Some leading producers. 
states the Rock Island Arg" 
(Ind.), “have been reported 45 
ready to start a campaign for 4" 
even higher price for crude than 
existed before the recent cuts. [1 
this matter they based their con 
tention on a belief that refinery 
prices would increase within 4 
week and there would be 4 
scarcity of crude and refined 
products. It appears doubtful 
whether such an expressed atti 
tude will swing any considerable 
amount of public sentiment over 
to the producers.” 
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SETTING STAGE FOR WAR; 
FORCES BEHIND CONFLICT 


* ing official warnings to get out of 
Europe. | 
The Dominions rallied to Britain’s | 
Support, Canada prepared to become 
Britain’s supply base for war, French | 
African negroes pledged their armed | 
assistance to France. 
The British fleet concentrated in | 
the Skagerrak, north of Denmark, 
where a blockade could be imposed 
on Germany, similar to the blockade 


The United States News a, 


Americans Over There—A Major Problem A DILEMMA FOR JAPAN 
AS “AXIS” DESERTS HER 


+ with what their ancestors might 
have regarded as a perfect excuse to 
commit hara-kiri. 

Evidently the civilian politicians 
in Japan, who have never favored 
European engagements, are now vine 

dicated. 


But Japan now asks herself these 
two questions: 


New 


ATE. pride and ambition are gen- 
H erating a whirlwind in Europe. 
Old alliances have already been | 
gwept away. Embattled nations are 
quickly choosing sides for a strug- 
gle that may be ended by the stroke 
of a pen or the stroke of a sword. 
he Old World quaked last week with 


HINA may be the scene of a des- 
perate military side-show if the 
deadly performance that has been 
imminent is finally staged in Europe. 
Japan’s position, as a result ot the 
retirement of Russia from Europe 


~ 


/and the preoccupation of Britain 1. Should Japan now curry the fa- : 
pre eparation for an onrushing storm | during the World War. 3 | with affairs on the Continent, is vor of Great Britain and the United q 
that may or may not blow over. | BERL IN. Meanwhile Germany | ‘ unique. 


_ States, in order to checkmate a pose 
sible Soviet blow in Asia?—or 

2. Should Japan, counting on Brite 
ish weakness during the current 
European crisis, make a quick grab 


showed no signs of panic, instead — 

intensified its pressure on Poland. 
Nazis smiled as Italy took emer- 

gency war measures, but Germany 


(1) GATHERING STORM 8.000 


DANZIG. Germany has been a 
country cut in tw&*Since the sign- 


A choice of untried policies con- 
fronts the Japanese government and | 
a decision will not be made before 
some very serious, realistic thinking 


4 
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will be this: Japan now feels double- | Seemingly China’s position is to be 
corridor which divides Germany | Marching tothe Polish frontier, Ger- 


yg of the Versailles Treaty. Re- | maintained that the crisis would | LY _ is done in Tokyo. for Hong Kong and — before mil 
capture of Danzig, German-popu- | pass without erupting into war. Ger- | — SPA 12 964 ve i Ps | Starting point of any new policy | Russia has time to act’ aa 
iated Free City, and of the Polish | Man troops, however, continued IN 4 . | 


proper from its province of East 
_ has always been a point 
in Adolf Hitler’s program of obliter- 
ation of the “dictate of Versailles.” 

Seizure of Czechoslovakia and dec- 
aration of a protectorate over Slo- 
vakia gave Hitler an opportunity to 
solve the Polish problem. Ten days 
ago German troops moved to Po- 
land's Slovak border, took positions 
on Poland’s western frontier, and 
Danzig was thronged with Germans 
in and out of uniform. Nazi pres- 
sure was applied to Hungary. Count 


man newspapers continued to attack 
Poland. As a preparation perhaps 
for a return of Danzig to the Reich, 
the Danzig Senate declared Albert 
Forster “Chief of State,” putting 
him into a position to appeal for 
German protection. 


Though this move appeared to vio- 
late the League of Nations statute 
for Danzig, Poland limited herself to 
sending a formal protest. 
night mobilization brought 1,500,000 
Poles under arms. 


But a 


U.S. RESIDENTS 
IN EUROPE 


(EXCLUSIVE OF TOURISTS) 


So acute did the plight of thousands of United States reid iaceed appear to Severnenent officials 


that the President cut short his vacation and hurried back to Washington to confer with his aides on 


crossed by her erstwhile partners in 


the “anti-Communist” axis. 


for a 


now rebuffed. Ger- 


The | 
Japanese military clique, which had | 
| been intriguing in Rome and Berlin, 
against advice from Tokyo, 
military alliance with the European 
dictators, is 
| many’s decision to join with Russia, 
_Japan’s traditional enemy, has pro- 
vided the Japanese officer clique 


Strengthened from now on by ine 
creased aid from Russia. 

This is resulting in a soft-pedaling 
of Japan’s ambitious program for a 
New Order in Asia. It could, how- 


ever, bring a lightning Japanese ate 


tempt to consolidate its position in 


_ China at the expense of Great Brit- 


ain. And a war in Europe would not 
be a deterrent to such a bold plan. 


(4) ROADS TO PEACE 
WASHINGTON, As Europe dug in 

for possible war, some spiritual and 

temporal leaders did their best to 


Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, flew 
to Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s mountain | 
chalet. Apparently Italy was giving | 
Germany its approval ‘of a Polish 


the most expeditious means of routing them back to safety in event of war. The map above shows only 

the number and location of Americans who are year-around residents abroad and does not list the 

many thousands of seasonal tourists who already have been warned by United States officials to leave 
Europe while the going was good. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


excursion, German newspapers bla- 
zoned “Polish atrocity” stories. 

A three-sided vise was closing on 
Poland. 

MOSCOW. Great Britain and 
France, committed to fight for Po- 
lish independence if Poland fights, 
were still hopeful of signing a mili- 


tary and then a political accord with | 


the Soviet Union, Soviet. actions 
gave them no hint that anytning 
but technical difficulties delayed 
signing of a pact. It appeared that 
a Russian-British-French sledge- 
hammer was being forged to smash 
the Nazi vise. 


(2) SHIFTING WINDS 


BERLIN. 
80 million Germans then took one 
short and one long step which over- 
turned the existing political line-up 
in Europe and the Far East. 
came quiet announcement of a Ger- 


man-Russian trade pact, increasing © 
economic cooperation between the | 


two totalitarian land empires. Then 
burst what Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain called a 
Soviet-Nazi treaty of non-aggression 
enjoining each from forming alli- 


ances hostile to the other, providing 


Russian neutrality in case Germany 
is attacked, German neutrality if 
Russia is attacked. (See text on this 
page.) 

The reason why Maxim Litvinov, 


a Jew and advocate of collective se- | 


curity to resist Germany, was fre- 


paced as Russian foreign commis- | 


Sar last May by. Vyacheslav Molotov, 
became’ apparent. 

Erased was Germany’s fear of a 
War on two fronts, against Britain 
and Russia simultaneously. Likewise 
removed was Russia’s fear of a two- 


The mystic Leader of | 


First | 


“pombshell”—the 


avert it. 
President Roosevelt, 


hastening 
back to Washington, 


appealed to 


Poland and Germany to settle their | 


differences by negotiation, media- 
tion or arbitration and urged the 


posal. (Texts on page 3.) 
Pius*XII and-Leopold; King of Bel- 
gium, who .spoke for the Oslo na- 


tions, added peace appeals of their 
own. 


Even as American officials were © 


preparing to cushion the shock of 
war (see pages 2 and 13), President 


Moscicki of Poland messaged Presi- 


dent Roosevelt accepting the Ameri- 
can President’s peace proposal in 
full. But it takes two to negotiate, 
mediate or arbitrate, so President 


Roosevelt promptly forwarded the | 


Polish reply to Berlin, telling Hitler: 
“All the world prays that Germany, 
too, will accept.” 

BERLIN. Meanwhile, Adolf Hitler 
reportedly made a “final” peace of- 
fer to Great Britain, and Ambassa- 
dor Sir Nevile Henderson flew to lay 
it before the British Cabinet in Lon- 
don. The Reichsfuehrer was be- 
lieved ready to settle for Danzig plus 


King of Italy to submit a peace pro- | 
Pope | 


x 


, FHE AMERICANS IN EUROPE; 
HOW THEY ARE PROTECTED 


HE United States has been pre- 

paring a new kind of neutrality 

policy that will doubtless be applied 
in Europe if necessary. 


vealed. Partially applied in Spain 
and China, its first large-scale appli- 
cation would come if European con- 


| 
ditions make it neceSsary to evac- | 


uate Americans. 


a motor-road across the Polish Cor- | 
ridor provided Poland would nego- | 


claims. It was rumored, even, that 
Germany would give Britain a 25- 


year non-aggression pledge in ex- 


change for a colonial understand- 
ing. 

WARSAW. Poland, apparently the 
weakest link in the alliance against 
Germany, was the center of atten- 
tion. 


 tiate settlement of Germany’s other | 


There was prospect at week’s © 


end that war might be averted, but | 


at Poland's expense. 


Essence of the plan is to keep | 
Americans out of the range of gun- | 
fire and, if possible, remote from the 


scene of hostilities. 

Four methods are used. 

As soon aS a serious crisis takes 
shape, the State Department cau- 


tions Americans now in the United ) 
States against visiting the crisis zone 


except for imperative reasons. 
This first step was taken early last 
week when Acting Secretary of State 


Sumner Welles advised American | 


travelers not to go to Europe at the 
present time. 


President Roosevelt issued such 


warnings early in the Spanish and | 


Chinese crises. They are routine. 
The next step is to warn American 

tourists abroad to leave the trouble 

zone. About 25,000 American tour- 


> ists are now estimated to bé in Eu- + 
rope, somewhere near the areas that, 
in time of war, would become battle- 
fields. 


These warnings to tourists are is- 


sued by American consular and dip- , 
-jomatic representatives abroad un- 


_ der standing instructions from the 
Its outlines have been on file with 


the State Department for the past — 
two years, the President has now re- 


State Department. 


If the crisis persists, the third step 
is then taken: warning to American 


U. S. citizens “over there.” 
Plans to speed Americans 
out of possible war areas. 


residents abroad to leave danger 


spots. These warnings also are is- 
sued under standing instructions by 
Foreign Service officers abroad and 
they have already been made pub- 
lic. Ambassador Kennedy has told 
Americans in Great Britain to leave 
unless they have urgent business 
there, and a similar warning has 
been addressed to Americans in Ger- 
many and France. 


Thousands Domiciled 


Abroad Warned to Leave 


Recipients of this latest warning 
are about 75,000 Americans who 


+ aboard American cruisers and it is | 
presumed that American war ves- | 


sels and ships owned by the United 
States Maritime Commission would 


| be used in case of general European | 


war. 
Previously, 
vored leaving its citizens to transact 


ensure their safety. 

Nowadays, especially since the re- 
current wars of the past three years, 
the State Department favors with- 
drawing Americans from countries 


that may be the scene of fighting. 
The implicit purpose is to keep the | 
United States from being dragged 


into war—by accident, 


the Government fa- 
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business as usual in critical areas | 
and respect. for the power of an | 
American passport was relied on to | 
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front. war against Germany and make their homes in_ Europe. 
Japan | Sprinkled across the map which may 
LONDON. But Great. Britain soon become a theater of war, these 5 
France and Poland, left to fend for The Russo-German Treaty 
themselves against a jubilant Ger- Italy, the country to which President ap 
many. held firm. _ Roosevelt addressed one of his latest The 
The The Russo-German non-aggression pact, signed at Moscow peace appeals. 
ated Britain's determination to de- August 24, follows in full text: The Map On this page ews the t 
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ALASKA: NEW “GOLDEN FOR 


6410 WEST, young man!” is no 

longer the pioneer slogan of 
America. Now the compass needle 
has veered several points, and the 
%th century slogan is “Go North- 
Northwest, young man! Go to Alas- 
ka!” That, at least is the exhorta- 


The Golden North- 
Northwest. Why Mr. Ickes 
invites private capital to 
develop Alaska, America’s 
last frontier. 


tion of Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The recent plea of Mr. Ickes to set- 
tle Alaska, based upon an exhaustive 
survey of Alaskan development pre- 
pared with the assistance of various 
Federal officials under the direction 
of Under Secretary Harry Slattery, 
has opened up the questions: Is 
Alaska the last frontier of America? 
Is Alaska a Western Hemisphere 
version of lebensraum? 

Answering this question in a very 
positive affirmative, Secretary Ickes 
says that the survey is “a demon- 
stration of the possibility and the 
importance of industrial develop- 
ment in Alaska and an invitation of 
private capital to cooperate in the 
development of our last frontier.” He 
continues: 

“The development of Alaska in ac- 
cordance with sound, conservative 
principles is a policy to which this 
Department and this Government 
are already dedicated. 


Ample Resources 


Await Development 


“Alaska has the resources of water 
power, timber, minerals, fish and fur, 
upon which a sound Alaskan econ- 
omy can be based. Such develop- 
ment would offer many employment 
opportunities to American citizens 
and also to artisans now fleeing Eur- 
ope who, with their specialized skills, 
could play a key role in creating in 
Alaska various industries which, un- 
til now have not been developed in 
the United States. 

“These might include production of 
such things as various types of fur, 
leather, paper and wood products 
which we now import from Euro- 
pean and Asiatic sources. 

“It is a matter of serious national 
concern that Alaska, with a terri- 
tory, climate and resources equal to 
all Scandinavia, now has a Static 
population of about 60,000, as com- 
pared with a population of 13,000,000 
in Scandinavia.” 


Would Admit Refugees 
To Develop Territory 


To give weight to his enthusiasm, 
Secretary Ickes has announced that 
hs is working on legislation to per- 
mit alien political refugees to enter 
Alaska, legislation which would waive 
immigration quotas for Alaska un- 
der a provision by which the immi- 
grants would not become American 
citizens. 

Under this proposal, persons could 
move into the region under existing 
quota regulations and become citi- 
zens, or, by an alternative scheme, 
refugees could enter Alaska regard- 
less of their place on the quota and 
remain in the territory until they 
could be admitted to the United 
States proper under the existing 
quota. | 

That the Interior Department’s 
plan might run into snags almost at 
once is evident from the immediate 
reaction in Alaska itself. A vigorous 


opposition has cha'ged that skilled | 


refugees from Europe would put the | 


established Alaska merchant. out of 
business in a short time. 

In all events, the colonization of 
Alaska is not merely a matter of 
hopping on a covered wagon and 
Saying, “Alaska, here we come.” 
Alaskan development is a modern 
social and economic issue — indus- 
trial, agricultural, commercial —a 
problem which can be broken down 
and put on paper, a problem whose 
solution may be coldly planned in 
advance, with figures and statistics 
replacing flintlocks and wagon- 
wheels. 

As indicated in the survey, this 
problem may be analyzed as follows: 

1. Has Alaska the prerequisites 
necessary to development? 

Alaska is a vast, almost unimhab- 
ited wilderness, one-fifth the size of 


the United States (586,400 scuare | 


miles). According to the 1930 cen- 


_ Sus, its population totaled 59,780 per- 


sons, a density of one person for 
every ten square miles. It is esti- 
mated that Alaska’s agricultural 
areas cover 65,000 square miles, yet, 
in 1930, barely 14 square miles had 
been cleared for cultivation. 

As far as mineral resources are 
concerned, Alaskan geologists seem 
agreed that the soil has scarcely 
been scratched. It has been deter- 
mined that, besides the resources of 


gold, copper and coal, Alaska con- 


Mecca For Twentieth-Century Pioneers? 


The photographs above illustrate the possibilities of Alaskan de- 
velopment, as outlined in the Interior Department survey. Top 
left: Main street of Ketchikan in Southeastern Alaska. Top cen- 
ter: Farm lands, with shocks of harvested grain against a back- 


ground of. virgin forest, in the 


Matanuska Valley. Top right: 


New Alaskan schoolhouse. Right center: The “mechanized army” 


—Wide Worid 


of Matanuska, flat caterpillar tractors used in clearing the forest 
for home-building and crop-planting. Lower left: The interior of 


the trading post at Palmer in t 


atanuska Valley. Lower cen- 


ter: View of Seward, Alaska. Lower right: Bartlett Glacier, with 
the Alaskan Railroad in the foreground. 


tains silver, lead, platinum, tin, iron, 
petroleum, quicksilver, antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, manganes-, molyb- 
denum, gypsum, marble, limestone, 
nickel, chromium, sulphur, tungsten, 


zine, graphite, asbestos, barite, clay, 
garnet and jade—all in commercial 
quantities. 

It is argued that, although Alaska 
contains potential resources, these 
are of no immediate commercial sig- 


nificance because of the distance 
from markets and the inadequacy of 
transportation facilities which make 
their commercial development im- 
practicable. Supporters of Alaskan 
colonization answer that these same 


objections were made to all pro- 
posals for the settlement of North 
America, two and three centuries 
ago. Growth of population 
newly-opened territory, they say, 
creates markets in the territory it- 


BATTLE OVER THANKSGIVING DATE: 
HOW IT AFFECTS BUSINESS, FARMERS 


“WF DO, therefore, invite my fellow 
citizens to set apart and observe 
the last Thursday of November next 
as a day of Thanksgiving and Praise 
to our beneficent Father, who dwel- 
leth in the Heavens.” 
Thus spoke President Lincoln on 
Oct. 3, 1863, when he established the 


The tempest over change 
in Thanksgiving Day date. 
Why it was made, and the 
reasons for opposition. 


last Thursday in November as 
regular national holiday. Lincoln’s 
proclamation, made at a time when 
the Civil War was nearing its dark- 
est moment, was undoubtedly an ef- 
fort to give unity io a disunited 
Union. 
Now, exactly 75 years later, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s announcement that 
he intends to advance Thanksgiving 
from the last Thursday in November 
to the next to last (this year from 


, Storekeepers, 


Nov. 30 to Nov. 23) has had just the 
opposite effect: it has split the 
Nation wide open. 

The furor created by the Presi- 
dent’s “calendar tampering” has 
proved one thing at least: Thanks- 
giving today is a far cry from the 
harvest celebration of the Pilgrims 
at. Plymouth in 1621; it is more than 
a matter of turkeys; it is a na- 
tional institution fraught—strangely 
enough—with modern day _ social 
complications and economic impli- 
cations. 

The Nation was thoroughly sur- 
prised by the President’s anno nce- 
ment. From grid-iron coaches to 
Governors, the reaction was one of 
mingled astonishment, consternation 
and approval. 

What would happen to the multi- 
million-dollar Thanksgiving Day 
football industry, with 
traditional games scheduled, long in 
advance, for November 30? Would 
the poultry dealers, would the turkeys 
themselves, “e ready by November 
23? Would it be possible that, for 
the first time since Nation-wide ob- 
servance was established, Thanks- 


giving might be celebrated on dif- 


ferent days in different States? 
As the Chief Executive stated, his 
action was in accordance with re- 


quests which have been made to him | 
continually for the last six years. | Mullen (Dem.), of Delaware; Price 


business men have argued that 
Thanksgiving has come too close to 
Christmas, that national holidays 
should be spaced more evenly. 

In urging a longer Christmas shop- 
ping period, generally reckoned from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas, an offi- 
cial of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has estimated that from 
12 to 15 per cent of the entire annual 
business of retail stores is handled 

during that period. 

President Roosevelt further em- 
phasized that Thanksgiving was the 
only holiday not set nationally. Ac- 
cording to custom, it is proclaimed 
by the President, and then by the 
Governors of the various States. 

Soon after Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment, the State Department, which 
is the certifying and issuing agency 
for Presidential proclamations, an- 


nounced that the Chief Executive’s - 


proposal has effect only in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories 
belonging to the United States. Only 
by tradition have Governors in the 
past conformed to the President’s 
proclamation. 

That many of the State Executives 
consider the tradition of the Thanks- 
giving date more sacred than the 
tradition of following the President 
is clearly evident in the statements 
emanating from State capitals. In 
general, the reaction seems to be 
divided between disapproval in New 
England States, approval in the 
South and mixed feelings in the 
West. 


How the Governors 


Divide on Question 


For example, Governor Ratner, of 
Kansas, declared that it did not 
make much difference which day 
was observed as Thanksgiving, but 
that it was important to have some- 
thing to be thankful) for; Senator 
Bridges, of New Hampshire, causti- 
cally suggested that the President 


sO many | 


break another precedent byswabolish- 
| ing winter; Governor O’Daniel, of 
_ Texas, calmly announced that he 
would try to please everyone by pro- 
Claiming both a traditional and a 
New Deal Thanksgiving Day. ° 

To date, the geographical and po- 
litical line-up on the Thanksgiving 
issue is as follows, with 22 Governors 
accepting the change, 10 rejecting it 
and 6 in doubt: 

Those favoring the change are 
_ Governors Lehman (Dem.), of New 

York; Moore (Dem.), of New Jersey; 
James (Rep.), of 
_O'Conor (Dem.), of Maryland; Mc- 


retailers and other + 


| has had an erratic career. 
Pennsylvania; 


TWO FOR ONE 
Just to make sure there are no hard 
feelings, Governor O’Daniel of 
Texas is going to proclaim two 
Thanksgiving holidays — one for 
those adhering to the traditional 
date and one for those accepting the 
President’s date. 


(Dem.), Virginia; Holt (Dem.), of 
West Virginia; Maybank (Dem.), of 
South Carolina; Rivers (Dem.), of 
Georgia; Ratner (Rep.), of Kansas; 
Bricker (Rep.), of Ohio; Dick- 
inson (Rep.), of Michigan; Moses 
(Dem.), of North Dakota; Bushfield 
(Rep.), of South Dakota; Cochran 
(Dem.), of Nebraska; White (Dem.), 
of Mississippi; Blood (Dem.), of 
Utah; Sprague (Rep.), of Oregon: 
Martin (Dem.), of Washington; 
Jones (Dem.), of Arizona; Townsend 
(Dem.), of Indiana, and O’Daniel 
(Dem.), of Texas, 

Those opposed to the change are 
Governors Barrows (Rep.), of Maine; 


‘Murphy (Rep.), of New Hampshire; 


Aiken (Rep.), of Vermont; Hoey 
(Dem.), of North Carolina: Heil 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin; Wilson (Rep.), 
Of Iowa; Dixon (Dem.), of Alabama; 
Phillips (Dem.), of Oklahoma; Bot- 
tolfsen (Rep.), of Idaho, and Smith 
(Rep.), of Wyoming. 

Those in doubt are Governors 
Baldwin (Rep.), of Connecticut; Sal- 
tonstall (Rep.), of Massachusetts; 
Vanderbilt (Rep.), of Rhode Island; 
Cooper (Dem.), of Tennessee; Car- 
Ville (Dem.), of Nevada, and Olson 
(Dem.), of California. 

Historically, Thanksgiving 
Days of 
formal thanksgiving have been held 
On every day of the week, up and 
down the calendar. 


proclamations 
were issued for days in April, May, 
July and December on eight separate 
occasions. In 1789, George Washing- 
ton selected the last Thursday in 
November, probably to be in keeping 
with the provision in the prayer book 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America which had appointed that 
day. 

During the 12th century, for 35 
years, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, editor of 
the Ladies Magazine and of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, campaigned for the last 
Thursday in November, and finally 
won her case when President Lincoln 
formalized the tradition in 1863. 

Thanksgiving is not the only holi- 
Gay that has see-sawed across the 
calendar; several American anni- 
versaries have had shadowy origins 
and fluctuating careers. Washing- 
ton’s birthday, for example, is actu- 
ally February 11. The original date 
was altered when England adopted 
the Georgian calendar reform in 
1752, 11 days being entirely dropped 
from the calendar. 

The naming of December 25 as the 
birthday of Christ is a further ex- 
ample of a tradition based on few 
facts. Numerous other holidays are 
on dates chosen arbitrarily or on 
the basis of probability or guesswork. 


Calendar Reform 
As Factor in Change 
Today’s controversy may well 
turn out to be more than a Thanks- 
giving Day issue. In some circles, 
the President’s changing of the date 
is looked upon‘as a small step in the 
direction of calendar reforms which 
have long been advocated by both 


Day | 


During the | 


business groups and labor organiza- 
tions. It is contended that a more 
nearly uniform calendar, with the 
Same day of the week always occur- 
ring on the same day of the month, 
would simplify bookkeeping, pay 
rolls and the arrangement of days 
off. 


The proposed reform which has 
been most widely advocated in recent 
years is a plan sponsored particu- 
larly by the government of Chile, 
which would divide the year into four 
quarters of 91 days each, having one 
month of 31 days followed by two 
months of 30 days, with each quarter 
beginning on Sunday. The 365th 
day of the year would be an extra 
Saturday. In 1937 this pian was 
| placed on the agenda of the League 
of Nations Assembly, but was re- 
moved when a committee reported 
that religious opposition was an in- 
| superable obstacle to zdoption of the 
reform in the near future. 


in a. 


and trade inevitably results .n im- 
provement of transportation facili- 
ties. 

2. What have been and what are 
the obstacles to Alaskan develop- 
ment? 


In the first place, ever since the 
Alaska gold rush of 1890, when men 
by the thousands “hit the trail” in 
search of a “strike,” Alaska has suf- 
fered from a fortune-hunter’s com- 
plex. This philosophy of fortune- 
hunting hes turncd men’s .minds 
away from the less spectacular op- 
portunities in Alaska’s other re- 
sources. 


In the second place, Alaska has 
long been subject to a variety of 
wilderness myths and legends. Fool- 
ish as they may seem, stories of 
“the frozen waste,” of nosquitoes, of 
man-eating wild animals, have been 
a subtle but powerful barrier to 
Alaskan settlement. 

As a matter of fact, snow and ice 
fields actually cover an area of only 
18,000 square miles, or 3 per cent of 
the entire Territory; there are very 
few mosquitoes along the southeast- 
ern coast up to the coastal range; 
and “packs” of wolves are a fable. 

In the third place, both the World 
War and a subsequent epidemic of 
influenza took a heavy toll on the 
population. 

In the fourth place, the character 
of the present population is an ob- 
Stacle to development. During the 
last three decades the percentage of 
the white population in Alaska has 
Steadily declined. In 1930, the date 
of the last census, this percentage 
was 48.3. Another abnormal condi- 
tion is the great percentage of males 
—"a residue of ‘sourdoughs’ left in 
the wake of the gold-rush days”—an 
unusual fraction of whom are in the 
upper age brackets, most of whom 
are unmarried. The white birth rate, 
accordingly, is very low. 

Further obstacles to development, 
and very important ones, are the 
high cost of living, immigration 
laws, absentee ownership, unbal- 
anced employment and the lack of 
capital. 


Possible Advantages 
To Continental U. §S, 


Take, for example, the problem of 
absentee ownership. In the 69 years 
since Alaska became part of the 
United States, exports totaling over 
two billions of dollars have been si- 
phoned off from the Territory’s store 
of natural resources. Investors living 
in the United States have been the 
chief beneficiaries of these exports, 
and the money into which they 
have been converted has gone to 
promote the development of the 
United States proper, not Alaska. 

3. Aside from the great economic 
benefits of Alaskan development to 
Alaska itself, what are the advan- 
tages to the United States? 


According to the Department of 
the Interior, rapidly shrinking for- 
eign markets make an expansion of 
the Alaskan market vitally impor- 


‘tant to the United States, particu- 


larly the West Coast. 

In 1938, Alaska purchased $42,676,- 
441 worth of American products. 
This figure was, for the same period, 
larger than the trade with. such 
countries as Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Hungary, Ireland, Norway, 
Switzerland, Poland, Finland, Portu- 
gal and Spain. Potentially, Alaska 
offers a market larger than the pres- 
ent export market of the United 
States in all of South America. 

But the potential role in increas 
ing the consumer market that sup- 


ports American industry is not the. 


Only importance of Alaska to the 
United States. The Territory may 
also serve as.a Strategic source of 
many raw materials, such as tin, 


manganese and nickel, in which the 


United States is notably deficient. 
Further, Alaska may become a cen- 
ter of United States trade with Asia 
and with South America. The air 
route course from San Francisco to 
Japan via the Aleutian Islands is 
more than 1,700 miles shorter than 
the route via the Hawaiian Islands. 
It is estimated that Alaskan re- 
sources will assume increasing im- 
portance in the industrial develop- 
ment of Asiatic countries in the 
years to come, and that South Amer- 
ica, also, wil’ provide a steady mar- 
ket for such products of Alaska as 
furs, canned fish and metals. 


Military Factors 
Involved in Plans 


4. Is there a military need for 
Alaskan development? 

Ever since “Seward’s Folly,” Rus- 
Sia’s “gift” of Alaska to the United 
States in 1867, the Territory has 
been called, by some, the “Achilles 
heel” of American national defense. 
Underpopulated, rich in resources, 
and poorly defended, Alaska is, ac- 
cording to some theorists, a standing 
temptation to “overpopulated, re- 
source-hungry, militarized nations.” 

The Territory lies closer by thou- 
sands of miles to Europe and Asia 
than do the Eastern or Western 


AMERICA OF FUTURE? 


.* self, and the growth of population + shores of the United States. 


Th 
Alaskan mainland is approximate! 
54 miles from Siberia, and a scant 
eight miles separates the United 
States-owned Little Diomede Island 
from Russian-owned Big Diomece 
both of which lie between the +4. 
great mainlands. The westernmost 
end of the Aleutian Islands “bridge” 
jutting from southern Alaska into 
‘the Pacific is only 660 miles from 
Japan’s easternmost port and naval 
base, Horomushiro. 
Again stating their thesis, Gove) »- 
ment authorities believe that ‘he 
problem of Alaskan defense would pe 
very much simplified with a popu!;- 
tion running into the millions and 
with the development of means of 
transportation and communication 
that such an increased population 
would demand and make possible. 


_ The Best Fields 
For Colonization 


5. What areas are most suited ‘9 
colonization? 

Because they are closest to pres 
ent transportation facilities, because 
they have abundant natural re- 
sources and because their climates 
are mild, the areas known as South- 
eastern Alaska, the Kenai Peninsy!a 
and the Matanuska and Susitna Va'- 
leys are considered the best fields for 
colonization. 

In general, these localities would 
lend themselves to the greatest ya- 
riety of promising industrial and 
agricultural opportunities. In Alaska, 
especially, less risk would be incur- 
red by a project based upon diversi- 
fied resources than by a single-oceu- 
pation project which might fail for 
reasons beyond the settler’s contro]. 

The regions listed above have 
everything from scenery—‘“one of 
the chief assets of Alaska, if not ‘he 
greatest”—to salmon fishing, which 
is the Territory’s principal industry. 
(Incidentally, in regard to the latter, 
last week Secretary Ickes approved 
plans to locate a new $70,000 fisher- 
ies laboratory at Ketchikan. The 
laboratory will conduct studies lead- 
ing to stabilization and expansion of 
the Territory's $50,000,000 fishing in- 
dustry.) 

6. Why is unplanned immigration 
inadequate? 

In answering this question, the In- 
terior Department first explains that 
Alaska today suffers from a vicious 
economic circle, as follows: 

Underpopulation over a large area 
leads to excessively high transporta- 
tion costs. High transportation cosi¢ 
result in a high cost of living. High 
living costs result in high costs of 
production. 

High costs of production and trans- 
portation make most industries un- 
profitable. Lack of industrial de- 
velopment results in seasonal] unen- 
ployment: High living costs and 
seasonal unemployment. discourage 
immigration and encourage emigra- 
tion. All of which results in under- 
population. r 

The ordinary immigrant to Alaska, 
under unplanned, uncoordinated, in- 
adequately - financed immigration, 
cannot buck this cycle. In other 
words, such immigration is inade- 
quate because it fails simultaneous!y 
to increase local population, reduce 
transportation costs, reduce the hig. 
cost of living, reduce costs of pro- 
duction, establish new industries, 
eliminate seasonal unemployment 
and thus encourage still further 1m- 
migration. Also, an adequate plan of 
settlement must combine 
and industrial expansion. 


| 


Previous Attempts 


At Colonization 


7. In the light of previous-planned 
immigration, what should be ‘he 
basis for future settlement? 
| Twice in the past 50 years the 
| Federal Government has active'y 
encouraged settlements in Alaska 
From these two projects, the Me'- 
lakatla settlement, started in 189', 
and. the Matanuska_ settlemen'. 
Started in 1935, the Government as 
learned the do’s and don’ts of A:aS- 
kan colonization. Differing in a!most 
all particulars, these settlemen's 
typify two extremes between wh.c) 
future development in Alaska '5 
likely to proceed. | 

First, colonization in Alaska will 
not be considered as a purely ast’ 
cultural problem. On the contrary’, 
the primary basis of settlement will 
be adequately financed industries 
based, for the present at least, upon 
wood, minerals, fish and fur. 

Second, the Department of ‘"€ 
Interior believes that public inves’ 
ment in the developmagt of Alaska 
does not appear to be feasible. It 
' Alaska is to be developed, it must 
be on the basis of private capita. 

Government - chartered, jimited- 
dividend corporations are suggested 
as the mechanism for such develop- 
ment. In support of a partnersh'P 
of Government and capital are thé 
past examples of the London epee 
pany, the Plymouth Company an 
the Dutch East India Company. the 
special charters granted by Congress 
for the development of the West 
and, more recently, the “public pu’ 
pose corporation.” 
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POPE PIUS’ APPEAL 
+ 
” FOR PEACE, JUSTICE 


An official English translation of + other, let them resume negotiations: 


the peace appeal to the world by | 
pope Pius XII, August 24, follows in 


full tert: 

GRAVE hour strikes anew for 
A the great human family, an hour 
of tremendous deliberation in which 
the spiritual authority to induce 
souls to return to the way of justice 
and peace cannot remain disinter- 


ested. And it is so with all you who | 


bear so much responsibility. May 
you hear through our voice the voice 
of that Christ from Whom the world 
received the great school of life and 


in which millions of souls place their | 


confidence in time of peril, in which 
only His word can dominate all the 
uproar of the earth. 

And so here we are with you lead- 
ers of peoples, statesmen, military 
leaders, writers, radio announcers 
and stump speakers and all others 
who influence the thought and ac- 
tion of their brethren and have re- 
sponsibility for their fate, We are 
armed by nothing more than the 
word of truth, and above the con- 
tests and the clash of factions, we 
speak in the Name of God. 


Nations Are Urged 
To Avoid Warfare 


Today, while notwithstanding our 
repeated exhortations and the spe- 
cial interest we have taken, inter- 
national conflicts are becoming more 
worrysome; today, while the tension 
between spirits seems to have 


. yeached such a point as to cause 


concern lest the tremendous turbine 
of war be set in motion, we direct our 
most hearty appeal to governments 
and peoples, that they May set aside 


by negotiating with good will and 


will perceive that an honorable suc- 
cess never is precluded by peaceful 
discussions. 


The omnipotent cause that is 


' three following methods: 


+ A PEACE PLEA: PRESIDENTS MESSAGES + 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
First, by 


negotiation; second, by submission of 


| with respect for mutual rights they | 


these controversies to an impartial 


arbitration in which they can both 


have confidence; or, third, that they 


| agree to the solution of these con- 


pleaded by the voice of this father of | 
the Christian family, of this servant | 
or moderator a national of one of 
the traditionally neutral states of 
Europe, or a national of one of the 


of servants whom Jesus Christ sends 
unworthily but truly among men, 
may it have a ready and willing 
hearing both in minds and hearts. 


_May the strong hear us, may the 


the threat of armed conflict by at- | 


tempting to settle current differences © 
Stance of His religion, the promise 


| for the well-being of individuals and 


by the only suitable means, that is, 
by reaching understandings. 

We address ourselves to these in 
order that, by determination, calm- 


ness and serenity, they may encour- | 


age the peaceful efforts of their gov- 
ernment; it is with the force of rea- 
son and not with that of arms that 
justice advances. 
empires which are not founded on 
justice are not blessed by God. . 


Conquests and. 


powerful hear us, and may they act 
in such a way that their power may 
not mean destruction for peoples 
byt the guardianship of their tran- 
quility, of their order and of their 
labor. We plead for this in the name 
of the blood of Christ, and as we 
plead we feel and we know that we 
have with us all men of good heart, 
all those who hunger and search for 
justice, all those who suffer every 
grief for the ills of life. 


Suffering of Innocent 


In War Is Cited 


We have with us the hearts of 
mothers which beat with ours, 
mothers who would have to abandon 
their families, the humble who work 
and know not; the innocent on 
whom weighs the tremendous men- 
ace, the young generous knights of 
the pure and most noble ideals. 


And with us is the sound of this 
old Europe which grew up in the 
Christian faith and genius, with us 
is all humanity which waits for 
bread and liberty and not for iron 
which kills and destroys. 


With us is that Christ Who made | 


fraternal love His fundamental and 
solemn commandment and the sub- 


nations. Fully mindful that human 
work is worth nothing without di- 
vine aid. we invite all to raise their 


eyes to Heaven and by fervent pray- | 


ers to the Lord seek that His Chris- 


tian mercy may descend abundantly | 


on this upset world, placating hates 


and making the dawn of a more 
serene future shine. 


In this expectation and with this | 


The danger is enormous, but there | 


is still time; nothing is lost through 
peace—all may be lost through war. 
Let men again understand one an- 


| 


hope we impart on all our fraternal 
blessing, 
heart. 


"The Yeas and Nays" 


Editor's Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
whith writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
be signed and addresses given. 


Burdensome Taxes 


Sir:—In your issue of August 14, 
under the heading of “The Finance 
Week,” I find the assertion by the SEC 
counsel that small business must have 
more credit. 

As president of the Citizens Legion of 
Michigan, an organization of small busi- 
ness men; as head of the Pursell Pub- 
lishing Co., which services small busi- 
ness concerns with advertising all over 
the country, I say that he is 99 per cent 
wrong. | 

Little business men don’t want to bor- 
row money—they want to keep a little 
of what they now earn instead of pay- 
ing it out on so many taxes, especially 
the Social Security tax which accounted 
for 24 per cent of the losses sustained by 
all firms reporting a loss in a recent 
Michigan survey. 


curity and putting the small business in 
hock to the Government to do that, 
Simply doesn’t make sense. The tax 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


TITLE REG U.S. PAT. OFP. 


been so clearly expounded by Christ. 
Keep it up! 

L. H. 

x * 


Why Bank Loans Lag 


Sir:—It has been our experience, 
bankers, generally speaking, are not only 


those they are criticized for not making, 


but are retarded on account of the 
criticisms made by bank examiners and | 


as we see it, if the Government ever 
adopts the lending plan proposed the net 
result will be to reduce interest rates 
to a point where the bankers cannot 
allow anything on saving deposits, which 


which comes from the | 


+ the inexorable economic laws which have | 
cial arbitration. 


troversies through the procedure of 
conciliation, selecting as conciliator 


American republics, which are all of 
them free from any connection with 
or participation in European political 
affairs, 

Both Poland and Germany being 
sovereign governments, it is under- 


6 Ewing 
RELIGION AND REASON 


From the lips of Pope Pius XII 

comes a plea for peace as the major 

European powers set the stage for 
a world-wide conflict. 


stood, of course, that upon resort 
to any one of the alternatives I sug- 
gest, each nation will agree to ac- 


cord complete respect to the inde- | 


the other. 
The people of the United States 


are as one in their opposition to pol- | 
icies of military conquest and dom- | 


their ends or objectives through the 
taking of action which will plunge 
countless millions of people into war 


and which will bring distress and 


suffering to every nation of the 
world, belligerent and neutral, when 
such ends and objectives, so far as 
they are just and reasonable, can be 


satisfied through processes of peace- | _ 
Often have created crisis among na- 


ful negotiation or by resort to judi- 


I appeal to you in the name of 


' than ours in population and in ter- | 


people of the United States, and 
I believe in the name of peace-loving 
' men and women everywhere, to agree 
to the solution of the controversies 


and that of 
willing but anxious to make loans like | 


deposits in the main are made by the | 


very class of people who need this help 
most. 

As we see it, this will result in in- 
creased deposits with postal savings banks 


existing between your government 
Poland through the 
adoption of one of the alternative 
methods I have proposed. 


I need hardly reiterate that should 
the governments of Germany and 
Poland be willing to solve their dif- 
ferences in the peaceful manner sug- 
gested, the government of the United 
States still stands prepared to con- 
tribute its share to the solution of 
the problems which are endangering 


world peace in the form set forth in 


which pay 2 per cent, and the buying of | 


“baby bonds,” which will carry us further | 


| along the road to Government ownership 


and control, which, based on the experi- 


_ ence of other countries, in the last anal- 


| ysis leads to dictatorship if we read 
Borrowing money to pay excessive | 


taxes for vague promises of so-called se- — 


drain of Social Security is eating up the | 


capital of a large percentage of firms. 4. pension, is cumbersome, impractical 
The worthy counsel can see what every- and an injustice to our aged. Many of 


one sees, but he has the wrong answer. 
Plymouth, Mich. R. R. PURSELL. 


history correctly. 
Chicago, W. 1. S. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Sir:—The present old-age assistance, 


our most respected and mentally able 
citizens cannot benefit by the clause re- 


Jating to past earnings. 


I believe no ref- 


'erence to the former earning power 


Thanksgiving Days 
Sir:—If the President desires to. 


change the day of Thanksgiving, he — 


Should change it to the time Congress 


stopped his spend-lending of the tax- | 


Pavers’ money. A. N. H. 


South Bend, Ind. 
Christianity in Business 


Sir:—The writer finds The United | 


States News to be one of the most inter- | 
esting publications coming to his desk. | 
You are to be particularly commended, I | 


feel. for your efforts to make business 


men see that Christianity is a very prac- 


human relationships. 

This probably strikes a chord with me 
because I, too, have been attempting in 
My small way to do somewhat the same 
thing. As a matter of fact, we (the At- 
lantic City Chamber of Commerce) are 
Presently conducting a drive for funds, 
anc the address that I am using before 
Service clubs and others is based defi- 
nitely on the parable of the talents. 

_ It does seem strange, in a world which 
4S SO strongly materialistic, that some of 


1 
ur smart promoters have not recognized 


my message of April 14. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Appeal to Poland 
To Preserve Peace 


President Roosevelt’s appeal 
President Moscicki, of Poland, August 


24 follows in full text: 


pendence and territorial integrity of Whether 


act of hostility. 


Both Poland and Germany, being 
sovereign governments, it is under- 
stood, of course, that upon resort to 
any one of the alternatives I sug- 
gest, each nation will agree to ac- 
cord complete respect to the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
the other. 


It is, I think, well known to you 
that, speaking on behalf of the 
United States, I have exerted, and 
will continue to exert, every influ- 
ence in behalf of peace. The rank 
and file of the population of every 
nation, large and small, want peace. 
They do not seek military conquest. 
They recognize that disputes, claims 
and counterclaims will always arise 
from time to time between nations, 
but that all such controversies, with- 
out exception, can be solved by 
peaceful procedure if the will of both 
Sides exists so to do. 


I have addressed a communication 
in similar sense to the Chancellor 
of the German Reich: 

| FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 


. Appeal to Italy 


To Aid In Peace 


Following is the full tert of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to the King 
of Italy, sent Aug. 23: 


GAIN a crisis 1n world affairs 
makes clear the responsibility of 
heads of nations for the fate of their 
own people and indeed of humanity 
itself. It is because of traditional 
accord between Italy and the United 
States and the ties of consanguinity 
between millions of our citizens that 
I feel that I can address Your Maj- 


| esty in behalf of the maintenance of 


world peace. 

_It. is my. belief and that ofthe 
American people that Your Majesty 
and Your Majesty’s Government can 
greatly influence the averting of an 
outbreak of war. Any general war 
would cause to suffer all nations, 
belligerent or neutral, 
whether victors or vanquished, and 
would clearly bring devastation to 
the peoples and perhaps to the gov- 
ernments of some nations most di- 


ination. They are as one in reject- | rectly concerned. : 
ing the thesis that any ruler, or any | 


people, possess the right to achieve | and among them the American peo- 


The friends of the Italian people 
ple could only regard with grief the 
destruction of great achievements 
which European nations and the 


tained during the past generation. 


of the Oslo group. Your Majesty ex- 


THE KEY 
—Wide World 
Once again President Roosevelt 
seeks to avert the war showdown 
by appealing directly to German 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler (above) to 
conciliate differences with Poland. 


yours in the same desire for the 


+ agree to refrain from any positive + therein in the name of the powers + governments as the most appropri- 


ate method of solving difficulties 
pressed the hope that other heads of | 
states might join their voices with | 


| wards 
_the people of the world so sorely 
need to return once more to the 


peace and security of their peoples. | 


I take this occasion to assure you 
that the people of the United States 
and their Government wholeheart- 
edly share the hopes and the as- 


pirations so eloquently expressed by | 


Your Majesty. 


Second Peace Plea 


To Adolf Hitler 


Following is the text of the second 


publicly stated that the ends and | 


his reply to my message the Presi- 
dent of Poland has made it plain 


peace message of President Roose- | 


velt to Chancellor Hitler, sent Aug. 
25: 


i IS Excellency, Adolf Hitler, Chan- 
cellor of the German Reich. 
Berlin (Germany): 

I have this hour received from the 
President of Poland a reply to the 
message which I addressed to Your 
Excellency. and to him last night. 
The text of President Moscicki's 
reply is as follows: 

“I highly appreciate the most im- 


|Your Excellency was good enough 
Italian nation in particular have at- — 


We in America, having welded a | 
homogeneous nation out of many | 
nationalities, often find it difficult to — 


visualize the animosities which so 
tions of Europe which are smaller 


ritory, but we accept the fact that 


these nations have an absolute right | 


_ to maintain their national independ- 


ence if they so desire. 
sound doctrine, then it must apply 
to the weaker nations as well as to 
the stronger. 


Asks Discussions 


Of World Problems 


Acceptance of this means peace, 
because fear of aggression ends. The 
alternative, which means of neces- 
Sity efforts by the strong to domi- 
nate the weak, will lead not only to 
war, but to long future years of op- 
pression on the part of victors and 
to rebellion on the part of the van- 
quished. So history teaches us. 

On April 14 last I suggested in es- 


sence an understanding that no 


armed forces should attack or in- 


| vade the territory of any other inde- 


IS Excellency Ignace Moscicki, | 


President of the Polish Republic, 
Warsaw, Poland: 

The manifest gravity of the exist- 
ing crisis imposes an urgent obliga- 
tion upon all to examine every pos- 
sible means which might prevent the 
outbreak of general war. 


With this in mind, I feel justified in 


suggesting ‘hat certain possible ave- 


should be injected into the question, but | 


that all should receive the same pension, 
depending entirely on age. Government 
should pay the pension and administer 
it independent of States and localities. 
There is and always will be inefficiency 
and unfairness in State or local admin- 
istration. D. K. PAVEY. 
New Orleans. La. 


The “Right” to Age Pensions 


Sir:—Oid-age pensions should not be 
considered as charity but as a duty so- 


ciety owes to its old members for service 


_ rendered, and should be paid in whole by | 
tical thing and that it can be applied to 


the Federal Government. Children and 


_ relatives should not be asked to support 


their parents and kin as this would in 
many instances lead to friction between 
them. 

We grant pensions to late Presidents’ 
widows, judges of our courts, public ser- 
vants, ex-Army and Navy men, and 
their officers. Many of them during 
their active service had better pay and 
working conditions than those who were 
engaged in industry and various occu- 
pations. JOHN E. OSTROM. 
Port Orchard, Wash. 


nues of solution be considered. 

The controversy between the gov- 
ernment of Poland and the govern- 
ment of the German Reich might 
pe made the subject of direct dis- 
cussion between the two govern- 
ments. 


If this proves impossible or not 


feasible, a second avenue might be 
that of submission of the issues to 


arbitration. 


A third method might be concilia- 
tion 


through disinterested third | 


_ party, in which case it would seem | 


appropriate that the parties avail 
themselves of the services of one 
of the traditionally neutral states, or 
a disinterested republic of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, wholly removed 
from the area and issues of the prés- 
ent crisis. 

Should you determine to attempt 
solution by any of these methods, 
you are assured of the earnest sym- 


pathy of the United States and of its | 


people. During the exploration of 
these avenues, I appeal to you, as 
I have likewise appealed to the gov- 
ernment of the German Reich, to 


i _ pendent nation, and that, this being 


assured, discussions be undertaken 
to seek progressive relief from the 
burden of armaments and to open 
avenues of international trade, in- 
cluding sources of raw materials 


necessary to the peaceful economic | 


life of each nation. 


If that be | 


| 


MAKE SURE your motor oil will stand up 


I said that in these discussions | 


the United States would gladly take _ P 
| LENTY of hot weeks still ahead! You 


owe it to your engine to give it SURE protec- 


part. And such peaceful conversa- 
tions would make it wholly possible 
for governments other 


than the. 


United States to enter into peaceful | 


discussions of political or terrftorial 
problems in which they were directly 
concerned. 

Were it possible for Your Majesty's 
Government to formulate proposals 
for a pacific solution of the present 
crisis along these lines, you are as- 
sured of the earnest sympathy of the 
United States. 


The Governments of Italy and the | 


United States can today advance 
those ideals of Christianity which of 
late seems so often to have been ob- 
scured., 


The unheard voices of countless | 
millions of human beings ask that | 
they shall not be vainly sacrificed | 


again. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


President’s Message 
To Belgian King 


The message President Roosevelt 
cabled to King Leopold III, of Bel- 
gium August 25, follows in full text: 


ure of satisfaction Your Majesty’s 
address on Aug. 23 and the appeal 
for the maintenance of peace made 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 


HAVE read with the utmost meas- | 


to address to me. 


“I would like to emphasize that 
the Polish Government always con- 


sidered direct negotiations between | 


_ messages, to agree to solve the con- 


and a happier relationship if you 


and the Government of the German 
portant and noble message which | 


_¢cluded pacts of non-aggression with 


| points at issue, I nevertheless con- 


THE GRANDEST 

SUMMER 
DRINKS) 
OF ALL 


which may arise between states. We 
consider this method all the more 
fitting when adopted betwen neigh- 
boring countries. It was with this 
principle in view that Poland con- | 


Germany and the Union of Soviet | 
Republics. | 

“We consider likewise the method | 
of conciliation through a third party | 
as disinterested and impartial as 
Your Excellency to be a just and | 
equitable method in the solution of 
controversies arising between na- 
tions. 

“While naturally wishing to avoid 
even the semblance of availing my- 
self of this occasion to raise the 


sider it my duty to point out that 
in this crisis it is not Poland who is | 
proffering any claims or demanding 

concessions from any other nations. | 

“It is therefore only natural that 
Poland agrees to refrain from any 
positive act of hostility provided the 
other party also agrees to refrain 
from any such act, direct or in- 
direct. 

“In conclusion, may I express my 
ardent wish that Your Excellency’s 
appeal for peace may contribute to- 
general appeasement which 


U. S$. BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 


| WHISKEY 


ASK FORITBY NAME 


HEAD OFTHE 
BOURBON 


blessed path of progress and civili- 
zation.” 


Pacific Settlement 


Asked of Germany 


Your Excellency has repeatedly and | 


the objectives sought by the German | 
Reich were just and reasonable. In 


that the Polish Government is will- 
ing, upon the basis set forth in my 


troversy which has arisen between 
the Republic of Poland and the Ger- 
man Reich by direct. negotiation or 
through the process of conciliation. 

Countless human lives can be yet 
saved and hope may still be re- | 
stored that the nations of the | 
modern world may even now con- 
struct a foundation for a’ peaceful 


Reich will agree to the pacific means 
of settlement accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of Poland. 

| All the world prays that Germany, 
| too, will accept. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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PRESENTING 


THE NEW PROTECTION FOR 
MODERN AUTOMOBILE ENGINES! 


through the long, hot miles still ahead... 


AN OIL SAFETY SERVICE—FREE! 


The Oil Test Plate is a Cities Service “extra” that 


means safety and economy to thousands of car own- 


use the oils that have been HEAT-PROVED 


—processed at the refinery to resist sear- 


ing engine heat! 


tion with a HEAT-PROVED oil that will stand 
up under heavy duty. Cities Service Motor Oil is 
HEAT-PROVED—so is Koolmotor, the famous 


Pennsylvania Oil. 


passed the “super-heat” test in the re- 


finery. 


with their closely meshed parts and 


higher speeds, need these sturdy, dur- 


able protectors! 


Both these great oils have 


Modern automobile engines, 


ers. It’s a simple, instant check on oil—a practical 


time-saver and money-saver. You can tell at a 
glance whether your oil is okay. It’s a free service 
—and one more proof that “Service is our middle 


name!” 


Find out today how this combination can bene- 
HEAT-PROVED oils and the Oil Test 


Plate are designed to promote efficiency and econ- 


At you. 


omy. Get all the important details from your near 


est Cities Service dealer ... you'll find it PAYS! 


Hour of Stars — the Cities Service 
Concert — with Lucille Manners, 
and Frank Black’s 
Orchestra — broadcast every Friday 


evening over the NBC Red Network, 


Ross Graham 
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“SERVICE is our middle name!” 
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the United States News 


August 28, 1939 


The Question the 


Senator Bailey 


Democrat, North Carolina; 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Commerce, 


answers: | 
66F\O you agree, or disagree, with 

D the view of President Roose- 
velt that the next Democratic nomi- 
nee should be a liberal prepared to 
carry forward the New Deal?” 


I am not disposed to take any view 
tending to divide the Democratic 
Party. It is my purpose to pursue 
a policy tending to preserve the 
unity of the Party in North Carolina 
under any circumstances, and so far 
as possible tending to preserve the 
unity of our Party nationally. To 
do this we must preserve its integ- 
Tity. 

No serious objection can be made 
to the current division of the Party 
into “liberals” and “conservatives”. 
All depends upon what one means at 
the time; and there are no current 
definitions. For example, within the 
year the President has described 
himself as a “conservative”, and 
others of us as “radicals”. One type 
of Democrat: considers another type 
radical and the radical type con- 
Siders the other type conservative 
or reactionary, but neither specifies 
what he has in mind. Perhaps we 
can find a common ground. At any 
rate, we can be tolerant and patient. 
In North Carolina we have a rule of 
dividing in our primaries and con- 
ventions and thereafter uniting in 
the elections. 
oped by the necessities of an unusual 
Situation in the South. We regard 
the Democratic Party as an institu- 
tion here. It is something more 
than a party. It is by nature liberal. 


“Just a Democrat”’ 


All of us recognize that the Presi- 
dent has brought forward some nec- 
essary and valuable policies. I may 
mention the Social Security pro- 
gram, the Soil Conservation pro- 
gram, the CCC camps, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the 
Maritime Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, Rural Elec- 
trification, and other such activities. 
If these are to be classified as New 
Deal, then I have been for the New 
Deal to that extent. But I ama 
Democrat, and I desire no “handle” 
to my Democracy—no reservations, 
no modifications—just a Democrat. 
The New Deal is one thing yester- 
day, another today, and will be an- 
other tomorrow. But a Democrat 
is a Democrat yesterday, today and 
forever. 


The New Deal has been carried to 
extremes by the more radical ele- 
ment, and they are the worst ene- 
mies of the New Deal. They propose 
now to destroy the Democratic 
Party and build upon its ruins a 
party of their own—a New Deal 
Party. They seem now to be mak- 
ing desperate efforts to drive all 
others out of the Democratic Party 
and the remarkable thing about this 
is that many of them were never 
Democrats. They have come into 
the house which was built by others 
and intend to take possession and 
drive the builders out. I do not 
think they will succeed. These men 
and women want all the power in 
the Party, but it is my judgment 
that they are not wise politically. 
If they had their way, the Party 
would quickly become a minority 
party. It would be better for them 
to be a little more tolerant of the 
Democrats who have always been 
faithful to the Party. For these are 


who carry elections. 
Men of my type are not seeking | 


to divide the Democratic Party. We 
are seeking to preserve and unite it. 
We consider that we have always 
been liberal, but we are not liberal 
with other people’s money, and we 
do not understand this definition of 
liberalism. We are not liberal with 
other people’s rights, and we do not 
understand that sort of liberalism. 


_ We propose to maintain the Demo- 


cratic Party and our status of life- 
long Democrats. 


Liberalism Defined 


This rule was devel- | 


—Underwood & Underwood 
‘SENATOR BAILEY 


until a certain element at Washing- 
ton undertook to attach to our names 
the epithet of Tory, or reactionary, 
or conservative——and this because 
we would not yield the historic prin- 
ciples of liberalism to their demands. 

I have no aversion to the word 
conservative. Edmund Burke de- 
scribed a conservative as one who 
had regard for the iessons of the 
past with a capacity for improve- 
ment. All of us believe in improve- 
ment. And all ought to have re- 
gard for human experience. 


To be directly specific as to your 
question, there is a great deal that 
has been brought forward by Mr. 
Roosevelt that ought to be carried 


forward and improved in the light | 


of experience, and there is much 
that ought to be abandoned. Just as 
we abandoned the NRA, we ought 
to abandon the borrowing and 
spending—not in a moment, but by 
sure and gradual process. We must 
improve our labor laws with a view 
to freeing the workers and also im- 


| posing upon their leaders and or- 


ganizations a fair share of responsi- 
bility. We must find the way to rec- 
oncile our present centralization of 
Federal power with the historic 
principle of local self government. 
We cannot cast the entire American 
population into one mold without a 
degree of totalitarianism that would 
be obnoxious to our people. 


Results: Pro and Con 


Give the Administration credit (1) 
for restoring the morale of the 
American people in a crucial hour; 
(2) for clearing up an impossible 
banking situation, and placing our 
banking system on sound founda- 
tions; (3) for altering our currency 
System in a way that has served 
remarkably well; (4) we have set up 
sound programs of soil conservation, 
flood control and reforestation; (5) 
we have made beginnings of a nec- 
essary social security; (6) we have 
created a number of other valuable 
activities; (7) and we have provided 
magnificently for the national de- 
fense. 

Nevertheless, we ought at the same 
time honestly face the following 
facts: 

(1) Prices of corn, wheat and cot- 
ton are lower than in May, 1933, 
when the first A. A. A. was enacted— 
we have not solved the farm prob- 
lem. We have probably lost forever 
the foreign market for cotton. We 
niust try to do better by the farmers. 

(2) We have not solved the unem- 
ployment problem — ten million 
workers are out of work. We must 
try to do better by the unemployed. 

(3) We have done much to aggra- 
vate the friction between employer 
and employee, and as matters stand 
millions of workers are the innocent 
victims of the struggle of a labor 


| leader for a tyrant’s power and do- 


minion over all workers, and em- 
ployers and politicians. We ought to 


| repent of our acquiescence in the 


The historic definition of liberal- | 


ism is this: <A liberal is one who be- 


| We must try to do better by them. | 


lieves in the largest degree of lib- | 


erty for the individual consistent 
with order and justice. He opposes 


the extent that it may be necessary. 


the centralization of power except to | *®COVETY. 


He advocates freedom of opinion, | 


freedom of action, and freedom of 
enterprise. He advocates self-reli- 


ance, and not dependence upon the | Bap 
_ two to three millions of the unem- 


Government. 


In this sense, -ve consider ourselves 
liberals, and ve consider those who 
insist upon the centralization of 
Government and the regulation of 
all activities as historically reaction- 
aries. They are pursuing the same 
policy that the Kings and the Aris- 
tocracies of Europe pursued before 
the American Revolution. 

Let me be specific. 
Mr. George, Mr. Glass, Mr. Byrd and 
myself were all considered liberals 


Sit-down strikes. We must try to do 
better in employer 
legislation. 

(4) We have provided educational 
opportunity for tens of thousands of 
young men and women in the N. Y. 
A., but we have done nothing to pro- 
vide opportunity to make livelihoods 
for 600,000 young people who have 
come each year to maturity and who 


and employee | 


seek opportunity and self-reliance. | 


(5) The N. R. A. was a monumen- 
tal failure. 
We must yet find the way to 


(6) We have added twenty billions | 
of dollars to the public debt and. 


more than two billions per year to 
Federal taxes. 
(7) We have taken care of from 


ployed, but we are now met with a 
rising tide of demand for jobs and 
also a demand for increased pay. 
We have relieved, but by no means 
solved this grave problem. 

It ought to occur to us that hav- 
ing tried many devices we might try 
the device that. served so well for 
150 years—the encouragement of 


_ private enterprise and personal self- 


Mr. Garner, | 


reliance. The test is not the col- 
lapse of 1929-30, but the experience 
of 150 years. 


We must stop this. © 


Week : 


REGISTERED U, 8. PATENT OFFICE 


this question: 


The President’s declaration, delivered to the Pittsburgh 
convention of the Young Democrats of America, that nomi- 
nation of a candidate lukewarm to the New Deal would 
prove disastrous to the party, has evoked much pre-cam- 
paign discussion. To measure the reaction to this dictum, 
The United States News addressed to Democratic leaders 


“Do you agree, or disagree, with the view of 
P-esident Roosevelt that the next Democratic pres- 
idential nominee should be a liberal, prepared to 
carry on the New Deal?” 

Answers to this question were published in the issue of 
Aug. 21. Additional answers are presented herewith. 


Mrs. Thomas Seddon 


Taliaferro, Jr. 


Rock Springs, Wyoming; Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 
THOROUGHLY agree with the 
views of President Roosevelt: 


“That the next Democratic 
nominee should be a liberal pre- 
pared to carry forward the New 
Deal.” 


Retrogression in this by the Dem- 
ocratic Party would to my mind, 
mean the decadence of “real De- 
mocracy” everywhere, and would re- 
sult in its dissolution, and in such 
event it might well be said, that 
“Democracy” has been tried, but it 
has failed, and failed in that nation 
where, after twenty centuries, it had 
its rebirth. | 

To my mind, we stand today in a 
new and exceptional age. The “New 
Deal” is but‘another name for “De- 
mocracy,”’ and the whole course of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration seems like the last act of 
Divine Providence on behalf of the 
human race. 


Governor C. L. Olson 


Democrat, California, 


answers: | 
(By Telegraph) 

FULLY agree with President 

Roosevelt that the next Demo- 
cratic Party nominee must be a 
liberal prepared to carry forward the 
principles of the. New Deal if it is to 
remain the party of progressive 
political action and command the 


— 


5 


—Harris & Ewing 
GOV. C. L. OLSON 


support of the common people, of 
labor, agriculture and those engaged 
in educational, professional and 
other useful service. 

Liberals would not follow any re- 
actionary or conservative nominee 
and a militant third party would 
likely develop. 

The Democratic party cannot re- 
treat from the heights of progress 
it has made under President Roose- 
velt’s leadership without destroying 
itself. 


-C. E. Broughton 


There was no recovery > 


Sheboygan, Wis.; Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his 


+ 


_ America, declaring that “the Dem- | 
ocratic Party will fail if it goes Con- | 
servative next year”, sounded the | 


keynote of the issue in 1940. To go 


_ Conservative and renounce the New 
_ Deal is practically joining hands with 
_ the Republican Party. 


I have maintained throughout the 
years that there is. a place in this 
country for two parties, and two 
parties only, the Liberal and the 
Conservative. The great rank and 
file in the Democratic Party are 
Liberals. Mr, Roosevelt, more than 
any other one man, knows what it 


| 


would mean to retrace our steps and 
to renounce the things that have 
won new recruits for the Democratic 
Party. 

When we recall the tragic events 
before and during the first two years 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration, 
and the accomplishments which to- 
day are bearing fruit in a revital- 
ized business, we cannot help but 
feel that the spirit of the New Deal 
must continue or tne Democratic 
Party will assume a minority posi- 
tion. 

I am in hearty accord with the 
viewpoint of Mr. Roosevelt, that “the 
next Democratic nominee should be 
a Liberal, prepared to carry forward 
the New Deal.” The issue was clearly 
drawn in the last session of Con- 
gress—New Deal, and anti-New Deal. 

A number of Democrats in the last 
Congress threw their influence with 
the Republicans, and the result was 
the blocking of proposed legislation 
that would have been of great bene- 
fit to the masses. Our country and 
its people cannot afford to sacrifice 
the gains that have been made, or 
gamble with the future. The country 
is safe with Roosevelt; it was facing 
financial disaster in a state of col- 
lapse when he took the oath of of- 
fice. When the people elected him 
in November, 1932, the country’s con- 
dition was grave; in March, when 
Mr. Hoover walked out, its credit was 
gone, and its people were facing 
breadlines and disaster. 

True, humane legislation under 
the New Deal has cost us a vast 
fortune, but we have saved our coun- 
try, fed the deserving, and reached 
a new height in business and con- 
fidence that challenges the world. 

If we are to renounce all this, 
through an anti-New Deal Conserva- 
tive, the Democrats cannot hope for 
support, nor retain the confidence 
of the American voter. 


Senator Andrews 


Democrat, Florida; Member 
Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


answers: 

AM one of those who feel that if 

the Democratic Party is to be 
sure of winning the next election it 
should reconcile all differences as 
nearly as possible within its ranks. 
When we do that I am quite sure we 
may have very little fear of being 
defeated. 

Further than that, I do not care 
to make any statement at this time. 


Senator Herring 
Democrat, lowa; Member, Senate 
Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


answers: 
F COURSE, with so many defini- 
tions of the term “liberal,” it is 
most difficult for anyone to agree or 
disagree, categorically. I doubt very 
much if the President intended, by 
his reference to “conservative” and 
“liberal,” to imply that in order to 
be a liberal one must be a one hun- 
dred per cent New Dealer. 


Governor R.T. Jones 


Democrat, Arizona, 


answers: 
N common with all those interested 


in political developments bearing 
on the 1940 campaign, I was very 


deeply interested in the President’s 


letter to the Young Democrats of | Pittsburgh declaration. 


It seems to be the general feeling 
here in Arizona that the Democratic 
Party nominee should carry on the 
same liberal principles inaugurated 
by the New Deal. : 


We hope that the Democratic 
Party will select such a candidate, 
but we hope, too, that the man who 
wins the nomination will value prin- 
ciples of moderation, that he will 
recognize the shortcomings of the 
New Deal program when they are 
apparent, and that he will temper 


mon horse sense. 


+Mrs. Hortense K. 
Wells 


Tampa, Fla.; Member, Democratic 
National Committee, 


answers: 


Democrat nominated in 1940. 

In 1928 I campaigned for Al Smith; 
in 1932 and 1936 I campaigned for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1940 I 
shall campaign for the nominee of 
the Democratic Party. 


Mrs. George N. Givan 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 


sage to the Young Democratic 
Clubs. of America that “the Demo- 


servative next year” is as true as 
history itself. He might well have 
asked the question “When has the 
Democratic Party ever been success- 
ful when dominated by the conser- 
_ vative element?” 

Since its founding by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the Democratic Party has 
traditionally and historically re- 
mained the party of liberal political 
thought. For an almost unbroken 
span of half a century it remained 
in power when dominated by the in- 
fluence of Jefferson. 

Just as Jefferson was opposed by 
Conservatives within his own party, 
so has Liberal leadership within the 
party been contested ever since. 
There have been many times when 
interests identical in purpose to those 
that dominated the opposing politi- 
cal party controlled for practical 
purposes the machinery of the 
Democratic Party. 

Political history is crystal clear. 
| When dominated by the Conserva- 
tive element, the Democratic Party 
has been a hopeless minority party. 
To return in 1940 to the dictation 
of Conservative 


peated. 

We had Conservatives take a 
“walk” in 1936 and there will be 
others follow in 1940. Where a few 
Conservative leaders have walked 
out of the Democratic Party, there 
have been scores of men and women 
more interested in good government 
than in politics “walk” into the 
Democratic Party because of the 
brilliant and inspiring Liberal lead- 
ership of President Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly the “walking” will be 
continued in 1940. Nomination of a 
conservative by the Democratic party 


two reactionary candidates by the 
old parties, the Republican Party 
would win, as they invariably have 
in the past. 


The Democratic Party, to win, 
must continue its advocacy of lib- 
eralism. No one doubis the position 
of the President. A candidate to win 


manent establishment of his broad 
constructive program into the Amer- 
ican form of government. 

A Liberal will win. One who merely 
professes liberalism for political ex- 
pediency will be cefeated and such 
defeat might easily lead to complete 
disintegration of both old political 
parties. 


statement, and I believe that a re- 
view of political history in this coun- 


statement. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR SMATHERS 


Senator Smathers 


Democrat, New Jersey, - 


answers: 
EPLYING to your inquiry on 
whether I agree “with the view 
of President Roosevelt that the next 


-- 


Deal,” I answer: “Yes, indeed.” 


cratic Party will fail if it goes con-_ 


must not only carry his confidence | 
but continue his fight for the per- | 


try only emphasizes the truth of his | 


AM a liberal Democrat, and, there- | 
fore would like to see a liberal | 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S mes- | 


are the bulrushes 


—Underwood & Underwood 


MRS. T. F. McALLISTER 


Rep. C. A. Plumley 


Republican, Vermont; 

Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations; Former President, 
Norwich University, 


~answers: 


NSWERING your letter, may I say 
first, that although the Presi- 
dent’s statement should not be 
taken too seriously except in so far 
as it is indicative of and reflects 


his state of mind, I, nevertheless, | 


disagree therewith. 

To avoid saying some _ things 
which I might be inclined to say 
and to relieve the tension, I will say 
that for the good of the country and 
all the people therein, there should 
be, and there will be, no continua- 
tion of the policies and the program 
of the New Deal. 


+ 
| 


ESSENTIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
NOMINATE NEW DEAL LIBERAL? 


Mrs. T. F. McAllister 


Washington, D. C.: Director, 
Women’s Division 


Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 


|’ is imperative that the next Dem. 
ocratic nominee for President be 
a liberal, prepared to carry forward 
the New Deal. 

In 1932 the people voted to end 
the kind of government which re- 

used to take any action to rescue 
the people from their desperate 
plight. In 1936 the citizens of this 
country overwhelmingly ratified with 
their votes the liberal program o 
the New Deal—the enactment of 
laws to protect the laborer jin his 
right to form unions and bargain 
collectively; laws to diminish fear of 
unemployment and a poverty 
Stricken old age; laws to protect the 
ordinary investor from high pres- 
sure sales tactics; laws to raise the 
Standard of living for the men, 
women and children of our country 
by providing decent homes, cheaper 
electricity, and increasing their pur- 
chasing power; and laws for the we}. 
fare and happiness of the many 
rather than the few. 

This was the program the people 
wanted continued in 1936 and they 
have not changed their minds. It 
is only by such a policy of political 
liberalism that the Democratic Party 
can continue to be victorious. The 


average man, the wage-earner, the 


The New Deal as such is as dead | 


around little Moses on the old banks 
of the Nile. The next session of 
Congress will be the answer to the 
prayer of business, big and little, 


_ will satisfy the people that we mean 


leadership would | 
most certainly see 1904 and 1924 re- | 


would’ result in desertion by large | 
groups of liberally-minded people. | 
The result would be inevitable. Given | 


business and will confirm the. truth 
of my statement. 


No “False Liberal”’ 

I do disagree, and that most em- 
phatically, with the views of the 
President or those of anybody else 
who would suggest or contend that 
any false liberal pledged to “carry 
forward” the New Deal program 
Should be nominated by anybody, 
except for the purpose of offering 
up a Sacrifice. “Requiescat in pace” 
is what is. ordinarily chanted over 
the dead. 

In lighter vein, for I cannot take 
the President's threat too seriously, 


which were | 


underprivileged, have seen in the 
Democratic Party of recent years, 
an organization working for the 


. greatest good of the greatest number, 


That is why they have supported it, 
and that is the only basis on whieh 
they will continue that support—a 
Support necessary for victory. 

The Democratic Party can never 
win by trying to beat the Repubii- 
cans on their own ground—by trying 
te out-Hoover Hoover. History shows 


us that the Democratic Party has 


may I say that “carry out” is more | 


appropriate 
forward.” 
If and when and whoever may be 
nominated by the “purgers,” the 
New Dealers will have to act as pall- 
bearers at a political funeral over- 
due which will take place as adver- 
tised. The deceased must be in- 


verbiage than “carry 


terred, and the sooner the better and | 


for compelling reasons. The health 
of the body politic is imperiled by 
the stench of corruption (political) 
which is polluting the atmosphere 
every time the New Deal body is 


| Stirred or is investigated, though the 


Yes, I agree with the President’s | 


cause of death is obvious. 
Speaking 


purely partisan standpoint, 


been committed to a policy of politi- 
cal liberalism, a policy with deep 
roots in the philosophies of Jefferson 
and Jackson, and that its victories 
come only with such a policy. 

One one side beckons the by-road 
of conservatism and reaction—a nar- 
row horse and buggy road with 
treacherous pitfalls, of false booms 
and depressions. Before us continues 
the broad modern highway of the 
liberal tradition—a road which will 
be followed by all those who believe 
with the President that we are in 4 
momentous struggle to make De- 
mocracy work. 

Under the New Deal we are driving 
a 1939 machine in a 1939 world. The 
Democratic Party can be victorious—- 
and will deserve to be triumphan't-- 


| only if we continue to advance along 
this liberal road—the road that has 


Selfishly. and from a 
the 


easiest man in the world for the Re- | 
publican Party to beat is Franklin | 


D. Roosevelt. 
comes anybody he may assume to 
name as his successor. 
not take kindly to this 
business” here in America. 

Any man, as President, so obsessed 


“successor 


by delusions of grandeur or with 


such Messianic complex as to think 
he can name his successor, or any 
man as Social Security Administra- 


Next easiest to him | 


been marked out by President Roose- 
velt. 


Emily F. Edson 


Portland, Oreg.; Member of 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 


T is imperative that the next Dem- 

ocratic National Convention pro- 

claim itself by the champions of the 
Roosevelt policies. 

Any other course will be destruc- 
tive to the Democratic Party at the 
next election. 

The people have won, and we now 


are living under the Constitution. 


We just do. 


We are now a real Democracy, 4” 
administration of action and dete'- 
mination to eat regularly and in th? 
American way. 

Any other course will mean to tak® 


_ the power from tne people and 21\® 


tor, or in any other official posi- | 


tion of high command, who would 


suffer himself to be so deluded, per- | 
Suaded, or seduced as to undertake | 


to play second fiddle in an under- 
taking to continue or to perpetuate 
the mistaken, outmoded, costly, 
wicked experimentation and _ the 
theatrical, egocentric, grandiose, 
foolish extravagance of the Roose- 
velt regime at the taxpayers’ expense 


will sink into oblivion as complete 
as will the man who named him 


and as effectively and as surely as | us do. 
did last year’s melting ice on Lake | 


Superior. 


to celebrate Thanksgiving on Eas- 
ter; swap Christmas for the Fourth 
of July; or do almost anything else 
the Chief Executive might suggest 
along that line, or that he might 
order, if President Roosevelt does and 


it back to the big business, the ruling 
class of Hoover’s day. 

The Democratic Party has a good 
opportunity to which it must meas 
ure up. 

Any other course will be incon- 
sistent with the party’s honor and 


| destructive to our leadership, which 


we have established and which the 
people of the United States have 
shown themselves ready to welcome. 

The big business and ruling class 


of Hoover’s time must never aga:2 
will be so overwhelmingly defeated | 


at the polls by the people that he | 


be placed in charge. 


We cannot in Oregon break down 
and in the least weaken in this ree 
eard, as Republicans would have 


We are to exercise the kind of 


_ leadership the principles of the De™- 
The Republican Party could afford | 


can carry out his threat made to. 
| the young Democrats. 


Let me tell you, whether he or the | 


man he names may have his name 


on the ballot, it goes without saying | 


a presidential ballot. 


| Democratic nominee shouldbe ,a | he will be the worst defeated can- | 


his liberalism with a little good com- | liberal, prepared to carry on the New | didate ever to have had his name on | 


| 


ocratic party are founded on. W® 
must do this with courage and <° 
termination. 

The people of phe United States 
expect the Democratic Party to 
the leader in defense of liberty, 
humanity and real democracy. 

The next presidential term should 
be one of Roosevelt’s policies, an¢ 
our leader must stand or fall on thé 
record the party has made during 
the present Administration. 

I am not only expressing my views 
but the views of a vast majority 0! 
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August 28, 1939 


The United States News 


1] 


CHALLENGE LABOR: BUSINESS EXPANSION SPENDING 


Following 1s the full text of a+ 
eiqtement by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor offering suggestions for 
pusiness recovery. 


4ONGRESS closed with a direct 
( challenge to American busi- | 
ness, By refusing to pass the huge 
snendiug and lending bill desired by | 
the Administration, it overruled the | 
«yyump-priming” policy on which the | 
Administration has rejied to stimu- | 
-ecovery and placed the respon- 
sibility of reviving business squarely | 
on the shoulders of the nation's 
business men. 

Congress also showed its desire to | 
cooperate with business men by en- | 
acting a number of measures they | 
had demanded as necessary for re- | 
The undistributed profits | 
tax was repealed, taxation on capital 
oains and losses was liberalized, the 
corporation tax structure was im- 
proved in other ways; the increase 
of ‘» of 1 per cent in the payroil 
tax for Social Security, effective next 
January, was postponed. All of these 
actions are being hailed by business 
as favorable to recovery. | 

For the last six years the Govern- 
ment has depended on pump prim- 
ing by borrowed money to expand 
business activity in the United | 
states. The sums borrowed by the 
Federal Government and poured out 
to increase the nation’s spending | 
each year since fiscal 1933 have 
varied from $1,000,000,000 to more 
than $4.300,000,000, and have aver- 
azed $3.000,000,000 per year. 


jate 


covery. 


Effects of Spending 


Qn Business Trend 


These funds have been spent for | 
food, materials for construction and | 
scores of other products of our farms 
and industries. 
lifted business from the low levels of 
1°32 and 1933; their effect in the re- 
cession of 1938 is strikingly shown. 
Inaustrial production rose rapidly af- 
ter. the appropriation of huge funds | 
for Federal spending in June, 1938. 

It is important to fix several points 
firmly, in our minds as we consider 
this problem of lifting industrial pro- 
cuction to higher levels. First, the | 
cutpouring of Federal funds has 
proved effective in expanding pro- 
ductive activity to a certain degree. 
This method played an important 
part in lifting the national income 
from $42,500,000,000 in 1933 to $71,- 
850,000,000 in 1937. But there is a 
limit to the outpouring of Federal | 
funds; we cannot go on indefinitely 
increasing the national debt. 


Secondly, Government spending 
flone cannot bring full recovery. It 
can act Only as a stimulator, to start 
business revival by creating a de- 
mand for goods, and pave the way 
for private investment. The sums 
which private business borrows out 
of the nation’s savings and spends | 
for plant and equipment can change 
a low business level to a rapid ex- | 
pansion, even a boom. | 


| five years before depression 


Unquestionably they © 


business men.” 


recovery. 


Congress, by turning down the President's proposal for a 
large-scale lending program, “placed the responsibility of 


reviving business squarely on the shoulders of the nation’s 


On this thesis, the American Federation of Labor in a 
statement just made public declares that the only alterna- 
tive to more outpouring of Federal funds, more “pump- 
priming’ is for business men to accept the challenge to ex- 
pand their activities and investments and thus to make 
their own recovery, and for the Government “to take the 
initiative in calling forth the cooperative effort of business.” 

Cooperation of business, labor and Government to provide 
for the need of all groups is seen as the only sound basis for. 


Because of its importance as a definition of the *view- 
point of one of thé nation’s greatest labor organizations as 
to the outlook for prosperity and means of attaining it, the 
AFL statement is printed in full herewith. 


In 1937, when business reached its 
highest level since 1929, Federal 
funds, borrowed out of savings, con- 
tributed $1,000,000,000 and funds 
spent by private business, out of sav- 
ings, contributed $14,000,000,000 to 
the nation’s total spending. In the 
(1925- 
1929) sums spent by private business 
out of savings averaged over $15,000,- 
000,000 per year. 


Private Investment 
Vital to Recovery 
Compare this with the $3,000,000,- 


(00 per year contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government if depression, and | 
it is clear that Federal funds, from © 


1933 onward, furnished only one-fifth 


the amount contributed by private | 


business in years of high production. 
During the years 1932 to 1934, invest- 


ments of private business shrank to 


$2,000,000,000 or less each year, and 
we produced not much over half our 
predepression national income. Thus, 
while Government spending can lift 
national production to somewhat 
righer levels, a much larger contri- 


' bution from private investment is 


necessary for full recovery. 


Thirdly, business men in the 
United States are not organized to 
expand production. No national bus- 
iness men’s organization, no Cham- 
ber of Commerce, manufacturer’s as- 
sociation or any other business or- 
canization has within its power the 
means to get its members to expand 
production. We know of no present 
way, except Government pump 
priming, by which the volume of na- 
tional production can be surely, im- 
mediately and steadily increased. 


capital. 


trial production we have depended 
on “venture capital” to lift business 
activity to higher levels. Business 
men who have funds they can invest 
have been willing to risk their sav- 


ings to build new income-producing | 


plant — factories and equipment, 
power plants, farm machinery, rail- 
roads, mines—all these have been 
built in the past with private ven- 


sands of jobs and lifted industry to 


' high levels of activity; its produc- 


tion when built made profits on the 


original investment. 


At present, so-called “venture 
capital” is not seeking investment in 
industry because business men do 
not see enough prospect of profits 
to justify the risk. In the decade be- 
fore depression, venture’ capital 


- flowed freely into productive invest- 
ment and our industries rose to the . 


highest production levels in history. 


Chances of Success 
Are Smaller Now 


Today, the chance of succeeding 
in business is said to be only about 50 
per cent as great as in predepression 
years, and the rewards of success are 
about 20 per cent less. In addition, 
those who have succeeded, are forced 
to give a larger part of their income 
to the Government through in- 
creased income taxes. This explains 
why venture capital runs to shelter 
in safe and tax-free investments like 
Government bonds. Our great need 
today is to give business men the 
kind of assurance which will enable 


| them to look forward to the future 
In all past periods of great indus- 


with confidence. 


SHOULD THE DEMOCRATS 


NOMINATE A 


By EMILY F. EDSON , 


Portland. Oreg.. Member, Democratic 
National Committee 
(Continued from Page 10.] ¢ 
voters of the great State of Oregon 
In this regard. 

The people of Oregon are not con- 
cerned, whether it is a third term, 
or who the leader shall be, but the 
reat eoneern is that it must be a 
‘Sird term of Roosevelt’s policies, of 
Roosevelt's ideas. 


Senator Donahey 
Democrat, Ohio; Member, Senate 


Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 


answers: 
N vour letter you ask the question, 
s “Do you agree, or disagree, with 
ee “ew of President Roosevelt that 
Democratic nominee snould 


be ; lihoar. 

a ‘ioeral prepared to carry for- 
¥ard the New Deal?” 

Ms answer is: Yes, with the | 
ti overhauled and kept in good 


Rep. H. B. Steagall 


Demccrat. Alabama; Chairman, 


House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


answers: 
your letter inquiring as to my 
“i@WS respecting the action of 
ag National Democratic Con- 
In has been received. | 
Png te I will say that I predict | 
will endorse the 
Administration 


+}, 
Li] 


\ 


| 
Fir jori 
St, because a great majority of 


| the status quo is perfect. 


the members of 


Second, because any party en- 


trusted with power for eight consec- , 
utive years that should go before | 


the country on a platform repudiat- 
ing its own record would make it- 
self ridiculous. 


Mrs. Virginia Polhill 


Price 
Louisville) Ga.; Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 
HEN President Roosevelt said 
that the “Democratic Party | 


will fail if it goes conservative next | 
curity, slum clearance, aid to young 
'-people, and aid to agriculture... 


year,” he could well have added that 
in failing the party would tear down 
something strong and vital in gov- 
ernmental history. For the party to 
repudiate the New Deal would mean 
that the nation as a whole would 
be content to fall backward and 
fight the fight for a better world 
on a lower plane. If an army were 
struggling to possess a high hill and 
in the course of the day’s battle the 
commanding officer were to or- 
der a retreat and try to carry on 
the fight from jJower ground with 
the prospect of fighting its way back 


over the ground just surrendered, 
' would not the general be guilty of a 


tactical blunder? 

Even the most rock-ribbed con- 
servative would hardiy claim that 
The least 
visionary person with a static mind 


must see that the American way is 
' to progress, to find answers to dif- | 
ficult governmental and economic’ 
problems and to write the’ answers | 


“LIBERAL”? 


the Democratic + into laws. 
_ party are in sympathy with the pur- 
_ poses of the Administration and ap- 
| prove most of what has been under- | 
. taken and accomplished. 


The Democratic Party 
has always been the party of pio- 
neering, of staking pathways through 
unexplored regions. The great gains 
in practical governmental functions 


have been the brain children of 


some great Democratic thinker who 
was not content with the status quo. 
The New Deal, for the most part, 
has offered practical and workable 
plans for the building of a finer, 
stronger, governmental fabric. 
Should these great landmarks in 
the upbuilding of government .,. 
which in reality are the just. regu- 


_ lation of man’s dealings with man 
_... be repudiated, not only will the 
Democratic Party fail, but the na- 


tion and the world will take a step 
backward down a hill that it has 
been climbing laboriously and pains- 


takingly. 


The insurance of bank deposits, 
the Wage and Hour bill, Social Se- 


all of these things represent a step 
on the stairway that leads to bet- 
ter government. To retrace any of 
these steps would be a national ca- 
lamity. 


To say that the Wage and Hour 
Bill or Social Security laws are steps 
toward the ideal of good government 
is not to say that the inauguration 
of these laws can be accomplished 
without working temporary hard- 
ships on some who must conform to 
the !aws, but I hold that the hard- 
ship will be only temporary. When 
I hear business people here in my 


‘native State, Georgia. complain of 


the Wage and Hour law and say 
that it will amount to confiscation 
of their business and that they had 
rather surrender their charters and 
be done with it, I am reminded of 
the things I heard as a child when 
compulsory school laws were first 
enacted in Georgia. 


+ 


of our industries. 


This equipment has | 
higher living standards pos- 
| sible; its building in periods of ex- | 
' pansion created hundreds of thou- 


To the millions of unemployed and # 
underemployed there is no prohlem 
so vital today as that of increasing 
production to give them jobs and a 
decent income. For the millions who 
have jobs, there is no hope for any 
substantial increase in living stand- 
ards until production is increased. 


In 1929 we produced an average in- 
come of $664 per person in the United 
States; in 1937 we produced only 
$629 per person, and in 1939 we will 
probably produce about $584 per per- 
son. This has been a decade of low 
living standards, at no time even 
equaling those of 1929. We cannot | 
have higher standards until we pro- | 
duce them by expanding the output 


Business Leaders Fail 
To Solve Problem 


Although everyone is concerned in 
this problem of expanding produc- 
tion, business men, on whom we 
count for initiative in business man- 
agement, seem as helpless aS anyone 


—Harris & Ewing 
CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 
From AFL President William 
Green’s economists comes a chal- 
lenge to business to expand in good 


else in finding the way to achieve it. faith, since the only alternative 
Answering the challenge of Congress, would be increased Government 
which left business responsible for spending. 


recovery from now forward, Avery 
Coonley, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, said 
on August 10: 

“Substantial and sound recovery 
depends on further positive action, by | 
Congress. ... Failure to amend the | ization is not ready to accept the 
National Labor Relations Act ....can challenge of Congress, but appears 
re considered a serious setback to to be waiting for legislation 
business.” ' weaken the Natiqnal Labor Relations 

And while Mr. Coonley also says Act. If this is typical of. business 
that business men will continue to 
try to increase employment where 


justified, he holds out no hope of sig- 
nificant business expansion at this 
time. 


Clearly this business men’s organ- 


from industry, on its own initiative, 


and provide the basis for sound and 
| lasting progress and prosperity in 
_ this country. Those who would post- 
| pene recovery p@nding legislation to 
weaken the Act are not facing the 


_ ganized effort to lift production in 
| this country as a substitute for Gov- 


who 


| factors 


to 


leadership we can, expect little help 


+ toward immediate increase in pro- ¢ profits in sight, venture capital stays 


duction. in hiding. 
The National Labor Relations Act Business today is actually in a par- 
tend ticularly favorable condition for 
cannot safely be weakened, trade Sound, healthy expansion. First, 


union organization, as guaranteed by wage rates per hour are higher than 
the Act, is essential to raise living | ever before in our history. The 
standards, create purchasing power 4verage of 64 cents in industry as a 
whole today, and 65 cents in manu- 
facturing compares with 56 cents in 
manufacturing in 1929. As soon as 
industrial plants are back on a full 
time schedule this wage rate will au- 
tomatically provide high buying 
power. 


Will Seek to Keep 

Wage Level Rising 
Secondly, labor is better organized 
and more able to keep the wage level 
rising as increases in production 
and profits make possible, 
that business is better, opportunity | Therefore. once a vigorous produc- 
for profit greater, hoping to entice | tion increase is started by the flow 
venture capital into investment. This of private capital, we shall no longer 
is in line with past experience. need outpourings of Government 
Business has never had any organe | funds to increase consuming power. 
ization for increasing productive ac- | In spite of the sound condition of 
tivity. Increases in production have | business, however, in spite of our im- 
always depended on, the personal | measurable resources of idle capital, 
judgment of individual business men’) man power, equipment and the 
increased their investment _ genius of our business men, there is 
when they saw an opportunity for | no immediate prospect of the wide- 


facts of today. How can we count | 
on them to build recovery on a 
scund foundation? 

We see no indication of any or- 


ernment spending. What effort is 
being made is only in the nature of | 
propaganda to emphasize the fact 


profit large enough to justify the | spread industrial expansion this 
risk. country needs. The old incentives 
They base their judgment on | are insufficient; the risks of business 


prices, production costs and other | 
determining profit. When | 
rising prices bring greater profits, in- 
vestments increase; when falling 
prices cut off profits, venture capital 
investment dries up. This intensifies 
industrial booms and depressions. 
Today, with no rapid increase in. 


today are greater, the profits smaller, 
Yet, if a steady expansion of busl- 
ness could be planned, American 
firms could unquestionably meet their 

_ present costs and earn very satisfac- 
tory profits. Low production levels 
today are a chief cause of low profits 

[Continued on Page 13.] 


EN learn from experience to hold fast to 


that which is good. In home construction 
this rule applies particularly to the use of materi- 
als which have proved their worth by retaining 
their beauty and efficiency through years of hard 
service, with a minimum of cost for replace- 
ment of repair. 


Copper and its alloys, through the years, have 
enjoyed constantly widening use because their 
resistance to corrosion and long life provide ser- 
vice which is an outstanding economy. And 
because homeowners, builders, architects and 
financing institutions more than ever recognize 
the value of the “red metal”, today over twenty 
million more pounds of copper a year are being 
used in building, exclusive of electrical purposes, 
than in 1929, although building volume is only 
about half what it then was. 


This great tribute finds its concrete application in 


copper and brass water pipe and heating lines, 


< 


TODAY’S HOMES ARE BUILT 
FOR TOMORROW 


in copper lashings, gutters and roofs, in hardware 
and lighting fixtures, in windows and screens and 
water tanks. Parallel to the great increase in de- 
mand for copper in regular building construction, 
more thousands of tons are being utilized each 


year for air-conditioning equipment. 


Through its manufacturing subsidiaries, Anaconda 
supplies much of the “red metal” used in our 
homes, factories and office buildings. 


COPPER—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through 
whose development America has prospered greatly. 
Essential though copper is today to every activity 
of modern man, much is yet to come. Through 
continued research and constantly improving 
methods, the “red metal” may be expected to 
contribute in still larger degree to a more wide- 


spread standard of better living. 39263 


te consumes 
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COMING CHANGES 
IN TAX LAWS 


The new tax law inquiry. Reve- 
nue Act changes Congress may be 
asked to consider. 


oe revision, to carry on where the 1939 Rev- 
enue Act left off, may be one of the prin- 
cipal items of business on the agenda of the 
coming session of Congress. 

A subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee has been instructed to make a 
thorough investigation of Federal taxes with a 
view to recommendations for modernization of 
the tax structure, which for more than a cen- 
tury and a half has “just growed.” Congres- 
sional and Treasury tax experts now are busy 
gathering data for the subcommittee when it 
convenes about Nov. 1. 

Elimination of “tax deterrents” to business 
was the campaign slogan of the proponents of 
tax revision this past spring. Necessarily, in the 
time available—a tax law had to be enacted 
before June 30 to prevent nuisance taxes from 
expiring—it was impossible to do a thorough job. 

Principal changes were confined to corpora- 
tion taxes. Proposals now under consideration 
also involve important revision of the individual 
income taxes. Recommendations may be made 
also in regard to nuisance taxes and other 
phases of the revenue law. ; 


The Changes Made 


To Assist Business 


Among the important tax revisions desired by 
‘business which were granted at the last session 
were the elimination of the undistributed profits 
tax; provision for a two-year net operating loss 
carry-over instead of a one-year loss carry-over; 
provision to permit corporations to increase their 
capital stock values; and concessions to corpo- 
rations purchasing their securities below par. 


Another change desired by business, which was 
granted, was the postponement of the scheduled 
1 per cent increase in old-age annuity pay-roll 
taxes, from Jan. 1, 1940,-to Jan. 1, 1943. 


But there are many other tax revision pro- 
posals desired by business which were not acted 
on. Among these are the following: 


1. Reduction of Federal surtax rates in the 
_ highest income brackets. 

2. Elimination of taxation of intercorporate 
dividends which results in double taxation. 

3. Abolition of the combined Federal excess 
profits and capital stock taxes. 

4. Elimination of the ban on consolidated fre- 
turns. 

5. Abolition of present capital gains and losses 
provisions. 

6. Provision for greater flexibility in the han- 
dling of depreciation charges to allow the per- 
centage to be varied in relation to the volume of 
business. 


End of Tax Exempts 


Is Under Consideration 


Then, in addition to these proposals, there are 
a number of others which are getting considera- 
tion, including: 

1. Elimination of tax exemptions on future is- 
sues of governmental securities. 

2. Broadening of the income tax base. 

3. Increase of taxes on personal incomes in the 
so-called middle brackets; that is, incomes from 
about $3,000 to $50,000. 

The Treasury, as it did at the past session, 
continues to advocate the reduction of surtaxes 
only on condition that tax-exemption privileges 
are eliminated from future issues of govern- 
mental securities. 

Because of the opposition of State and local 
governments to elimination of tax-exemption 
privileges, it is considered unlikely that the law 
can be changed in this respect. But it is known 
there is strong sentiment in Congress for lower- 
ing of surtax rates, anyhow, as a move to in- 
crease capital investment. 

President Roosevelt has said he would favor 
broadening of the income tax base. If this were 
carried out in line with proposals of Senator 
LaFollette, about 1,500,000 more citizens might 
have to pay income taxes. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of G overnment 


HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Secretary of Commerce 


E trade agreement signed in Moscow Au- 


gust 19 between the Union of Soviet Socialist | 


Republics and the German government is the 
latest, and by no means the most important, of 
the several agreements between the two coun- 
tries. 

At the present time, the Soviet Union is buy- 
ing chiefly in the United States, next in Great 
Britain, and it seems unlikely that the special 
needs of the Union over the next two years can 
be satisfied anywhere but in the United States. 

The new trade agreement thus may be char- 

acterized as a new attempt by Germany at rein- 
Statement as chief exporter to the Union by 
‘Offering a new though comparatively small 
credit on Jonyer terms—seven years—than any 
previous arrangement, and on a 5 per cent in- 
terest basis, lowest ever quoted for Soviet long- 
term credits abroad. 

(From a memorandum, prepared for Mr. Hop- 
kins by the Division of Regional Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Au- 
Bust 21, and made public by him.) 
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The Return the Farm Problem... 
A New Trade Pact?... Tax Revision 
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AN almost steady decline in prices of farm products since mid-1937 
‘as contrasted with a more nearly even price index of non-farm com- 
modities is again forcing the “agricultural problem” into the spotlight. 
Behind the statistical peaks and valleys of the chart above, economists . 
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market confusion. 


see world-wide forces which, tightening the barriers of international 
trade, already saddled with heavy production and surpluses and re- 
duced exports of domestic farm products, all tend toward continued 


AGRICULTURES PRICE TROUBLE: 
NEW STATUS OF FARMING AS ‘PUBLIC UTILITY’ 


+ en year’s continued recession in agricul- 

tural prices is undermining the farmer’s 
buying power and—with a presidential election 
in the immediate offing—is again bringing the 
“agricultural problem” into prominence. The 
Government’s farm program is facing some- 
thing resembling a crisis and is being rapidly 
shoved forward into a new phase of its devel- 
opment. 

At the recent low point in the last week of 
July, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ price in- 
dex of agricultural products was down to 61 
per cent of the 1926 average. Wheat at around 
60 cents in Chicago and corn at 40 cents re- 
cently were the lowest since 1933. Hogs have 
declined 30 per cent in a year. At Liverpool 
wheat has been selling around 50 cents, the 
lowest since 1590—not merely 1890. 

The disparity between farm and non-farm 
prices has been increasing. The index price of 
61 for the former at the end of July compared 
with about 80 for non-agricultural commodities, 
a spread of 18 to 19 points. This margin has 
not narrowed on the 1938-9 business recovery 
as ordinarily happens. On the contrary, it has 
widened about 5 points since business turned 
upward in May of last year. 


Farm income, which is 
currently running about 


Agriculture as on a par with last year, 
will do well to maintain 


Public Utility the comparison during 


the last half of 1939 in spite of increased agri- 
cultural subsidies. Farmers’ purchases of in- 
dustrial products are consequently expected 
to suffer. Sales of farm implements for this 
year, it is believed, will fall some 10 per cent 
short of 1938, when they had already declined. 
Farm buying of general merchandise has held 
up extremely well, but can hardly be expected 
to improve further with income receding. 
Declining prices. and cash receipts are lead- 
ing to renewed agricultural discontent and de- 
mands for new types of governmental assist- 
ance. The Government has already inaugu- 
rated various new measures including the ex- 
port subsidies on wheat and cotton and the 
stamp plan of subsidizing consumption of sur- 
plus products. It is considering others like 
the allotment certificates proposal for the 
maintenance of “parity” prices on domestically 
consumed agricu'tural products. 
A new epoch in the relations between Gov- 
ernment and agriculture has been recognized 
by the courts in recent decisions. Price fixing 
of milk was upheld in New York, and in the 
Middle West a district court ruled that milk 
distributors could not be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Act as the Government has complete 
control of agriculture, In other words, agricul- 


» 


Farm Income; 


> 


ture is recognized as a public utility. 

The background of all this confusion and 
market demoralization is one of heavy produc- 
tion and surpluses, domestic and world-wide, 
restrictions on international trade, and reduced 
consumption of American farm products. 


The world supply of wheat for the 1939-40 
season is 5.3 billion bushels—the largest on rec- 


Low prices hit the farmer again. 
Agricultural problems again to fore 
as election nears. 


ord. The United States, with a moderate crop 
and heavy carryover, has one billion bushels, 
of which 175 million bushels is avail- 
able for export. Canada, with both a large crop 
and a heavy carryover, has 400 million bushels 
more than needed at home. That is, North Amer- 
ica alone has 575 million bushels for export 
which would practically supply the world’s es- 
timated import needs of 600 million bushels, 
without drawing materially on other large ex- 
porters like Argentina, Australia and the Danu- 
bian countries. It is anticipated that with the 
aid of subsidies we shall be able to export 
actually about 75 million of our 175 million 
bushels surplus. 

Corn supplies for the coming season amount 
to nearly three million bushels, which is much 
more than needed for livestock feeding and 
commercial use. As a result of surplus corn, hog 
production has already been stepped up nearly 
20 per cent, and a further increase in breeding 
is now assured with adiitional heavy supplies 
and pressure on prices next year. 

In the case of cotton a fairly small crop of 
11.4 million bales is forecast; but the world’s 
carryover of American cotton is at the record 
figure of 14'4 million bales. The total supply 
of well over 25 million bales is in excess of two 
years’ world consumption. Exports the past 
season at 3.4 million bales were lowest since 
1879. 


Without the AAA and 
the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, agricultural 
leaders point out, prices 


Crop Prices 
Bolstered By 


Government Aid 


than they are today. If wheat were on an “ex- 


_ port basis’, for example, it would sell at around 


35 cents, Chicago basis, or not over 20 cents 
on the farm, which is lower than it went in 1932. 
But it is clearly recognized that new measures 
must be sought. 

The program of acreage control has, in fact, 
not worked very well. This year the farmers 


would be much lower. 


+ 


planted 64 million acres of wheat, although the 
program called for only 55 million; for the 1938 


. crop they planted the largest acreage and grew 


the second largest crop on record. By using 
the best land, seed and methods of tillage, 
they raised a record crop of cotton in 1937 and 
have produced quite large corn crops. The 
corn-hog program is now threatening to break 
down. 


The 900 million dollars loaned by the CCC on 
wheat, corn and cotton has kept prices above 
an export level and led to accumulation of sur- 
plus stocks in the Government’s hands, with 
large resulting or prospective losses. But these 
loan pegs have not turned the price trend up- 
ward or achieved parity prices—that is, prices 
bearing the 1910-14 relationship to price of 
non-farm products. 

As a result, attention is now being directed 
to agricultural measures which will tend to 
force the surpluses into consumption and which 
will afford a direct guarantee of price “parity”. 


These new devices include the wheat export 
subsidy started last year at 7 cents a bushel, 
which is now 30 cents and is expected to reach 
50 cents; the cotton export subsidy, started 
August 1 this year at 114 cents per pound; and 
the stamp plan for free distribution of certain 
surplus products to the unemployed and low- 
income groups. 


Another proposal re- 
ceiving official consider- 
ation is to issue “allot- 
ment certificates” to each 
grower of “surplus” 
products showing the amount which he is en- 
titled to grow for consumption within the 
United States. Buyers of the products would 
be required to purchase these certificates for 
enough to return the grower parity prices for 
the domestically consumed portion of his out- 
put—passing the cost on to the consumer in 
form of higher prices. The export surplus, in 
such case, would be sold abroad for what the 
world market would pay. 

These measures represent a fundamental de- 
parture in the farm program. They shift the 
emphasis from reduction of output and main- 
tenance of open market prices to the increase 
of consumption and introduction of a “two- 
price” system—one price for the domestic con- 
sumer, another, (lower) for the foreign im- 
porter. 

Some initial success is reported for the new 
plans. How they will ultimately fare remains 
for the future to show. It is clear that the two 
objectives—of simultaneously raising prices 
and expanding consumption—work, in consid- 
erable measure, against each other. 

L. M. GRAVES 


A Proposal 
To Help Grower 
Of Surpluses 


FOSTERING TRADE 
WITH ARGENTINA 


New maneuvers to expand trade 
with Argentina. What proposed 
agreement involves. 


OF STATE HULL, in spite of the 
troubled state of world affairs, has not given 
up his policy of seeking to break down trade 
barriers and to restore more nearly normal trade 
relations. 

Proof of this was given Aug. 23 when the State 
Department announced its intention to negotiate 
a reciprocal trade agreement with Argentina. 
next to Canada our most important customer in 
this hemisphere. What is considered equally sig- 
nificant to the welfare of American producers 
and exporters is the fact that Argentina is a 
growing country with great capacity for further 
economic development. 

In recent years our markets in Argentina have 
been cut into by the totalitarian nations of 
Europe, which have sought through barter dea’s 
to exchange their machinery and other products 
for Argentine agricultural products. Germany 
in particular, has put on a vigorous trade cam- 
paign to get the business formerly Supplied by 
American manufacturers. 


Seeking Equal Footing 


For Our Exporters 


Through a trade agreement, the State Depart- 
ment hopes to put our exporters on an equal 
footing with European competitors. 

Importance ascribed to the proposed trade 
agreement is shown by Secretary Hull’s state- 
ment that conclusion of such an agreement 
would constitute “one of the most important ac- 
complishments |of this Administration in the 
field of international relatioris.” 

Principal .barrier to conclusion of a satisfac- 
tory agreement with Argentina in the past has 


_ been the fact that the United States sells much 


more to Argentina than it buys and that the 
chief Argentine products are agricultural— 
meats, flaxseed, oils, wool, linseed, hides, dairy 
products—similar to products of this country. 

The slump which has occurred in our trade 
with Argentina is shown by the figures for last 
year as compared with 1937. A large part of 
the drop, though, can be ascribed to a lower leve! 
of business in this country in 1938 and to the 
fact that there were fewer demands for agricul- 
ural products to make up deficiencies caused by 
drought. 

American imports from Argentina for con- 
sumption in 1938, the Commerce Department fig- 
ures show, totaled $41,672,000, while exports to 
Argentina totaled $86,479,000. American imports 
in 1937 were valued at $136,303,000, while exports 
were $94,173,000. Imports in 1929 amounted to 
$117,581,000 and exports amounted to $210,288,000. 


Argentina. Leads 


In Auto Purchases 


About two-thirds of our exports in 1938, as was 
also true in 1937, were made up of machinery 
and vehicles. Automobiles and parts made up 
about one-fourth of the total, making Argentina 
this country’s largest automobile export market. 
Other mechanical exports of importance were 
radio apparatus, refinery and oil well machinery, 
typewriters, farm machinery, electrical motors 
and appliances, road-building machinery and 
office equipment. 


The extent to which our exports to Argentina 


- exceed imports from that country is shown dy 


‘the fact that during the 15-year period—1924-38 
exports exceeded imports by $486,900,000. 

In order to keep our markets, the commer- 
cial experts contend, it is necessary for us to 


“make concessions to enable Argentina to seil 


more products to this country. But the State De- 
partment experts say care will be exercised to 
prevent concessions which will have an injurious 
effect upon American production. Thus, the list 
of products on which concessions may be made 
does not include fresh, chilled or frozen meat 
nor any wool except the coarser types which are 
produced only in limited quantities in the United 
States. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Vorce 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice President, The Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Q°* economic system requires a steady inflow 

of new funds to sustain its function of suP- 
plying goods and services and providing e™m- 
ployment. Under normal conditions it gets thes¢ 
funds largely from its own business savings and 
from the sale of securities to investors. 

The flow of pump-priming expenditures as 
provided an expensive and inefficient supple- 
ment to the reduced contributions from Dusi- 
ness, but under the abnormal prevailing cond!= 
tions it has been a highly important supplement. 

Possibly private capital will now gain such 
renewed confidence that it will promptly and 
largely increase its investments in risk-taking 
enterprise, but there do not seem to be con 
vincing reasons why it should. 

If important decreases in Federal spending 
develop in the coming months before private &!* 
terprise steps up its expenditures sufficiently 
compensate for them, business activity will oe 
adversely affected. 

(From a statement on business conditions.) 
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August 28, 1939 


The United States News 


[ewsgrama + War Fears and U. S. Financial Markets 
AS old drama played in a Slightly +, 


| Sharp Eyes On The World’s Markets 


different setting than when it 
arst presented a year ago, has 


was 
had an important effect on Ameri- 
can financial markets in recent 


wee KS. 


The scene of Europe’s war crisis _ 


But aside from the 
fact that this time the controversy 
was between Germany and_ Poland, 


| 


Protecting our financial 
markets against war. Dif- 
ferences between 1914 and 
the present. 


pet ween Berlin and Warsaw and not 
between Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia, between Berlin and Prague, 
the forces set in motion were much 
the same. 

Repetition, however, may not have 
the effect of an original perform- 
ance. And so, although the prices 
of stocks, bonds and war commodi- 
ties fluctuated in keeping with the 
news from Europe, the fluctuations 
were less severe. 

And just as in Europe war prep- 
arations were farther along than 
they were last August and Septem- 


ber. so in this country preparations © 


for cushioning security markets and © 
the financial machinery against the. 
shock of war were further advanced. | 


Acting Seeretary of the Treasury 
Hanes said Aug. 24 that “govern- 
mental machinery is well oiled” to 
meet any emergencies arising from 
the European situation. 


SEC and Treasury experts at the 
time of last year’s crisis held lengthy 
conferences and carried out a great 
deal of detailed work to determine 
‘ust what steps the Government 
should take in the event of war. 
Since then that work has been am- 
plified. Moreover, to supplement the 
governmental blueprints for action, 


change and other financial institu- 
tions have made detailed plans. 


**Business-As-Usual” 
Plan for Market 


Fundamental objective of all the 
plans, as revealed by Mr. Hanes, is 
to keep the financial markets of the 
country open in an orderly manner. 


“Our intention,” said Mr. Hanes, 
“IS to try to keep the markets on a 
business-as-usual basis.” 

All this is in sharp contrast with 
1914 when war broke out upon an 


HERBERT FEIS 


reactions on the domestic and international stock markets. 


—Harris & EWING, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
JOHN W. HANES 

Not to be caught napping, United States officials concerned with 

monetary and trade policies of the nation enter into conference 

with other Government aides as the European situation produces 


Two 


of those taking an active part in present discussions are the State 
Department’s Economic Adviser Herbert Feis and Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Hanes. 


Major effect of the weakened pros- | 


pects for a negotiated settlement in 
respect to Danzig and the news of 
conclusion of the Soviet-German 


_ peace pact was seen in the fluctua- 
tion of security prices both here and’ 


abroad and in arise in the price of 
wheat and other war commodities. 

’ But unlike the experience last year 
there were few signs of panic. Lower 


unprepared world with all the force + was 100 million more than in the 
undreamed-of catastrophe. 


preceding week. 
Many wide differences between this 


country’s position today and in 1914 


may be pointed out. 
Then the stock exchanges could 
be closed only by vote of their mem- 


drawn 


bers. Now the SEC has full authority | 


prices on. European stock markets | 
reflected more a decline in buying | 
rather than exceptional selling pres- 


sure. The New York Stock Exchange 


showed comparatively. little dppre- 
officials of the New York Stock Ex- | 3 


hension over the outlook. . 
Demand for dollar exchange also 


was much less than during last year’s . 


crisis. British and Continental inter- 


ests, though, did buy large amounts 


of dollar exchange, evidently in the 


| belief that it is preferable to accu- 


mulate dollar holdings rather than 


to regulate trading. 

In 1914 there was no international 
machinery to control fluctuations in 
exchange rates. Now through the 
Tri-Partite Monetary Agreement, this 
country is in a position to act with 


| Great Britain and France as well as 
other signatories to the Agreement, 


to prevent undue fluctuations in ex- 


change. As its operating machinery | 
to enable it to carry out its part of | 


the Agreement, this country has a 


two-billion dollar stabilization fund. | 


In 1914 the panic caused by the 
outbreak of war caused fear among 


_ bank depositors that their savings 


to hoard gold which might be com- . ; | 
_ Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


mandeered in ‘the event of war. 
The inflow of. gold again increased 


to about the proportions of the crisis . 


period of last year. An inflow of 166 
million dollars in gold for the week 
ending Aug. 23 was shown by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board statistics. This 


; THE RFC’S LOANS 
TO AID BUSINESS 


* 
‘he operations of the RFC and 


some other Federal 
Ousiness men, industrialists, farm 
Owners and home owners still may 
0dtain loans even though the recent 
lending program of the President 
Was defeated. Enough time has 


| on 


+ proportion to the interest charged 


long-term Government bonds, 
thus giving borrowers the advantage 


of the Government’s ability to bor- 


agencies, | 


Plansed since the defeat of the pro- | 
stam to show how the operations of | 
| ness. 


the various agencies shape up under 
existing laws. 

The experience of the RFC offers 
the broadest clue of all since its ac- 
liv-ties affect banks, agriculture, 
Ousiness, industry, public agencies 
and railroads. 

I; recent weeks, as a result of the 
Pudlicity in connection with the 
‘nding program, RFC officials re- 
port a large increase in inquiries 
about RFC lending facilities for self- 
‘Gudating projects sponsored by 
Public agencies. But the volume of 
‘pplications for loans to small bus!- 
mans has remained about the same. 
“04N authorizations as a whole 
Showed a decrease for July as com- 
with June. 


RFC Interest Charges 
Not Being Reduced 


row money at low interest rates. 


RFC funds are obtained from sale 
of Government-guaranteed securities 
on the open markets, just as funds 
would have been obtained for the 
lending program. But lending op- 
erations, so far as possible are made 
non-competitive with private busi- 


Authorizations for loans by the 
RFC showed a large increase in the 
second quarter of this year as com- 
pared With the first quarter but 
figures just made available for July 


' show a drop for that month as com- 
, pared with June. 


Loans to small business for the | 


RFC loan policies, in general, re- | 


Main much the same as when re- 


— in the spring of 1938. Under 
nese Policies, RFC officials say, any 
oe who reasonably may tke 
xpected to repay, can obtain a loan. 


a RFC, however, is not reduc- 


““s Interest charges as are other | 


second quarter were about the same 
as in the first quarter, as were those 
in July. 


Year’s Record So Far 


For RFC Operations 


for second quarter of this year as 
compared with the first quarter: 
Loans to small business—503 au- 
thorizations in the second quarter, 
aggregating $32,814,768, as compared 
with 542 authorizations aggregating 
$31,568,422 in the first quarter. 


Total disbursements during the 


' second quarter for all types of loans 
' were $172,320,878 while repayments 


F 
Geral agencies, The FHA has cut | 
““erest charges on insured mort- 


00- 
ead from 5 to 4% per cent; the 
LC has announced a similar re- 


duction in ; 
4CUlOn in interest charges on mort- 


Bales, 
Under 


the lending program, in- 
vErest 


Charged public agencies and 


eee taking advantage of the 


and other reductions totaled $189,- 
461,208. 


Total disbursements during the 
first quarter for all types of loans 
were $66,994,284 while repayments 
and other reductions: totaled $92,- 
210,113. 


might be lost. Now all modest-sized 
bank deposits are insured by the 


tion. 

In 1914 the United States was a 
debtor nation. Today it is a creditor 
nation. 

Foreign investments here in 1914 
totaled between six and seven billion 
dollars. American investments 


| abroad were only one billion dollars. 


Now foreign investments total 


about eight billion dollars while | 
American investments abroad total 


approximately twelve billion dollars. | 
vigorous r , Since no organ- 


Also, the impact of war on our 


financial system will be less serious | 


because the national 
much larger. 


economy is 
Now our population is 


about 131 million as compared with | 


98 million in 1914, 


Financial System 
In Strong Position 


The currency and credit system 
of the United States is in a strong 
position to meet any possible de- 
mands which might grow out. of war 
business. Excess reserves of the 
Federal Reserve System member 
banks total about 434 billion dollars, 
an amount more than adequate to 
meet any credit demands likely to 
arise. In addition, the nation’s huge 
gold hoard of nearly 16% billion dol- 
lars eliminates any possibility that 
business expansion might be checked 
by deficiency in the gold base. 

What would’ be the effect of a ma- 
jor European war? 

As in 1914, the immediate effect, 
Government financial experts be- 
lieve, would be deflationary. But it 
is not believed that it would be 
necessary, aS it was in 1914, to close 


_ the securities exchanges. 
Here is the record of RFC lending | 


During July $48,533,682 was dis- 


bursed in loans and _ investments 
while $21,383,148 was repaid marking 
a substantial drop from disburse- 
ments in June of $114,266,785 and re- 


4m would have been fixed in | payments of $101,030,885. 


When the World War broke out, 
security prices broke so violently 
that the stock markets had to be 
closed for months. Business went 
into a slump from which it did not 
recover until 1915 when Allies’ or- 
ders for war materials started flood- 
ing into this country. 

The initial period of eeflation un- 
der present conditions is not ex- 
pected to last very long. But 
neither is it expected that there 
would be as pronounced inflationary 
effects as occurred during the early 
part of the World War. 

Great Britain and France are pre- 
pared to nationalize holdings of 
their citizens in this country so that 
these holdings could be sold in an 
orderly manner to provide the money 
to purchase war supplies. Alto- 


gether, it is estimated that British 
and French investments total ap- 
, proximately three billion dollars. 

In the World War period foreign 


investors in this country liquidated 
many of their holdings so rapidly 
that they sustained huge losses. It 


was not until after many months | 


that foreign governments stepped 
into the picture and forced an or- 
derly liquidation of investments of 
their nationals. 


vestments, it is estimated about half 
could readily be liquidated for war 
orders. 


Gold Holdings 


Of Major Importance 


In addition to their holdings of 
American investments, Great Brit- 
ain and France have six billion dol- 
lars in gold which might be utilized 
for war orders. Under the Johnson 
Act, they would be shut off from ob- 


| taining private loans which they ob- 


tained in the World War period. 

Thus, in a long-drawn out war, 
gold might take the role played by 
private credits before. This means— 
especially if Congress amends the 
Neutrality Act to permit a cash-and- 
carry system for sale of arms, mu- 
nitions and other war materials— 
that the United States speedily 
might acquire practically all the gold 
in the world. 

If, as many people believe, the 
United States eventually would be 
into a European war, it 


THE TREASURY'S NEW FINANCING: 


A PROBLEM 


HE Treasury just now in making 
its plans for its September 
financing is confronted to a larger 
extent than usual with the problem 
of deciding what type of securities it 
shall issue. The amount of “new 


/ money” to be sought, according to 


| reports from informed quarters, is to 
Of total British and French in- | 


would enter in a much less favorable | 
position so far as its national debt — 
is concerned. Whereas the national | 


debt was nominal when this country 
joined the Allies in_1917, the debt 
new totals nearly 41 billion dollars 
and might rise to more than twice 
that during the course of the con- 
flict. 

One thing is certain. Europe’s un- 
settled affairs in recent weeks have 
been a major factor in the failure 


be between 500 and 700 million dol- 
lars. 

In addition, the financing opera- 
tion will-incluce the refunding of 
approximately $526,000,000 of short- 
term issues maturing in December. 

So far this year the Treasury has 
taken advantage of present low 


> 
4 


money rates to increase its propor- | 


tion of long-term issues compared | 


with short-term. 
But the rub is that bankers prefer 
Short-term securities to long-term 


on the ground that short-term se- | 


curities do not tie up their funds in 
Government securities so that any 
future rise in interest rates might 
involve losses. While the short-term 
issues yield comparatively small re- 


turns, they insure that the principal | 
will be available after a jew months. | 


Low Interest Rates 


Goal of Government 


Government officials, for their 
part, desire to get as much of the 
public debt into long-term ‘onds as 
they can while money rates are low. 

Added to other uncertainties is the 
effect of the European crisis. Gov- 
ernment. long-term bonds registered 


sharp declines last week and the. 
_ trend over the next week or so may 


of stock prices to recover more than — 


a small portion of the losses suffered 
earlier this year. Until the outlook 
on the stock market clears, business 
men and industrialists tend to be 
cautious about commitments for 
raising new capital and many con- 
sumers postpone purchases of dura- 
ble goods such as automobiles and 
houses. 


A Labor Plan 
To Stimulate 


Recovery 


[Continued From Page 11.] 


and high risk. Increased production 
will cut unit operating costs and 
raise profit margins. 

Since we cannot count on the old 
profit motive to send business into 


ization exists among business men 
to expand production, must we fall 
back on further outpouring of Gov- 
ernment funds? Is there any other 
alternative? 


Planning An Increase 


In Production 
Experts tell us that production in- 


creases can be planned for the coun- 


try as a whole. If the Government 
were to take the initiative in calling 
forth the cooperative effort of busi- 
ness, labor, farmers and other groups 
for a national increase in production 
and living standards, we cannot be- 
lieve that the talent of our leaders 
would fail in this task. If this is not 
done, however, we see no prospect of 
sufficient incentive from any other 
source. We see the probability of 
further resort to Federal spending 
next year. 

We see at present no suggestion of 
Government leadership in such co- 
operative effort. The Secretary of 
Commerce has recently set up a staff 
for further study of industrial prob- 
lems, but he makes no suggestion of 
cooperative effort for immediate 
business expansion. 


~ ‘Important as it is to study defects 


in our economic structure, we believe 
that business expansion is an im- 
mediate necessity; that cooperation 
of Government and business can 
and must put the unemployed to 
work in private industry at the 
earliest possible moment; that fur- 
ther studies to correct abuses in our 
industrial structure can be carried 
cn without delaying industrial ex- 
pansion and employment to await 
their completion. 

If business does not expand sub- 
stantially before next spring, we 
shall have a further demand for 
Government spending, with its dan- 
ger of inflation and consequent losses 
to wage earners. Action for business 
expansion on a sound basis is there- 
fore urgent. Shall we advance on a 
cooperative basis, providing for the 
needs of all groups, or shall we ac- 
cept Government domination? This 
is today’s challenge to America. 


have an important bearing on the 
decision as to the type of securities 
to he issued. 

Considered most likely is a com- 
promise whereby the bankers will be 
pleased by a resort in part to long- 
term issues and in part to short- 


| 


IN 


LOWER INTEREST 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 

thau (above) whose experts are plan- 

ning September financing operations 

with the aim of holding down the 

interest charges which the Govern- 
ment will have to pay. 


term securities. 

Over the entire fiscal year 1940 
new money needs of the Treasury, 
according to the best available esti- 
mates, are expected to be about 24 
billion dollars. 

A new factor which may play a 
part in the market for Government 
securities next year is the Treasury’s 
power under the amended Social Se- 


INTEREST RATES 


through purchases of go-ernmental 
Securities on the open market. 

The amendments to the Act direct 
the Secretary to invest pay-roll tax 
collections, which are appropriated 
to the new trust fund, in outstand- 
ing Government obligations at the 
market price except where he finds 
that such a course “is not in the 
public interest,” in which case the 
Securities can be ‘ssued directly to 
the trust fund at par. 

Importance of this new power is 
Shown by the fact that it is esti- 
mated approximetely 400 million 
dollars of old-age pension pay-roll 
tax@és must be invested during 1940. 
However, it is believed that if the 
market for Government bonds 
should continue as good as it has 
been in recent months, it is unlikely 
a very large percentage of this 
money will be invested in purchase 
of outstanding bonds. Such pur- 
chases, Government officials say, 
might cause too sharp a rise in bond 
prices. 


curity Act to buy Government obli- | 
_ gations in the market. Purchases of | 


this type were prohibited under the 
original act by a provision which 
made it necessary to issue a special 
type of 3 per cent security to the old- 
age insurance trust fund. 

Under the Act as amended the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as man- 


aging trustee of the “Federal old-age | 
and survivors insurance trust fund” | 
is empowered to invest the reserves | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Convertible Preference Steck, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.064¢ on the 
Convertible Prefer Steck, $4.25 ¢ 
eet of COM ERC AL INVESTMEN 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable October 1, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 9, 
1939. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Commen Steckh—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
n declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1939, te 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 9, 1939. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treesura@. 
August 24, 1939. 


Every Route 


Gasoline Is Best! 


ROM THE ATLANTIC’S U.S. 1 to the Pacific’s U.S. 99, there’s traffic 
to buck...hills to climb...need for long, smooth mileage. 


. Just one or two good gasoline qualities aren’t enough. You need all 
good qualities...the “Balanced Performance” of Mobilgas! 


Mobilgas atomizes quickly...fires evenly. Every drop is selected 
for high octane value...every drop is scientifically cleaned. You get 
power, pick-up, mileage, smoothness—each in full measure—when 
you stop at the Sign of Friendly Service for Mobilgas! 


Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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| “In proportion as the structure of a govern- i [lf Weds “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will | 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (2 Wl; Ti COL | defend to the death your right to say it.” | 
{ tial that public opinion should be enlightened” | VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No. 35 1929 
— 
| 
The World Faces a New Game of Coercion Short of War—It Unsettles Trade and Keeps | 
Peoples Jittery and Yet Gains for the Aggressor State That Which Conferences and — 
Parleys Have Not Been Willing to Yield—Implications for America 
By DAviID LAWRENCE 
NE is tempted today (Saturday) to predict flatly " of which alone can break down the strength of dictator- make American policy helpful in the international scene. | 7 
that there will be no general war—rather let us ships and restore democracy, there is risk to the peace of ; Every effort, however, to mediate or to urge peace has | \ 
say that Herr Hitler, regarded by all the world the world. | been superficially characterized by our demagogues as | S 
as the man who can cast the die, has not the ” “meddling.” Indeed, the President has been accused of | war 
slightest intention of bringing on a world war. PAST ERRORS What could the British and manufacturing “war scares” for his own political pur- | of 
Provocative incidents on the border, impulsive action COULD HAVE French have done? They could poses, as if the events in Europe were of his contrivance. 
on the part of Poland from which Germany might not have publicly acknowledged the Senators said even as recently as two months ago that he me 
be able to disentangle herself readily, may of course BEEN VOIDED errors of the Versailles treaty was unduly alarmed, that Europe was not on the verge . 
precipitate hostilities. But the policy of the German and, sometime between 1919 and of a crisis at all and that their own sources of information | ° 
dictator has not contemplated actual war for the very 1933, they could have set about to alter the territorial were better than those of the Department of State. | oe 
good reason that it is shaped and formulated solely for boundaries of various European countries by peace- Such animadversions do no credit to our own moral | buil 
the purpose of getting territorial and economic prizes ful means. They could have arranged for the re-exami- power. We should be acting and thinking as a unit in fror 
without bloodshed. nation of the problem of the German colonies. They could foreign affairs. We should put aside during an interna- | - 
The situation has been developing to the point where have planned an economic program for Europe in which tional crisis all our domestic squabbling and seek to exert | V 
the British and French, and even the Poles are ready to trade friction would have been reduced to the minimum through our national government the moral influence of | fen: 
make some concessions. And “some” concessions are and in which capital would have been forthcoming for the American people. This tendency to tear ourselves | trer 
more than Herr Hitler might have gotten by sitting the German people even as they agreed to reduce arma- apart with bickering and recrimination is what weakens | | is 
back and doing nothing. So, as long as “conquest by ment and rebuild democracy. America could have con- democracies and gives dictatorships their chance for swift, | = 
threat” is successful, it will be carried on by the German tributed helpful economic elements to such a program had organized action. | | sat 
government. When it is bluntly checked some day, the we, too, not been self-centered. Demooracy must be made to function in time of crisis, | yeal 
Berlin mechanism will halt and adjust itself to the new But the Hitler government acquired power in 1933 and it can be, if we suppress our emotional reactions to | and 
circumstances, consolidate its position and wait for the after a long succession of steps in post-war Europe in personalities and weigh carefully the dangers of a world | B 
next “crisis” to give an opportunity for further gains. which the willingness of the British and French to help situation from which the United States to a large extent: | bill 
To take this view of the European situation is not to the German people ‘was seriously open to question. The cannot be immunized. si | 
indulge in cynicism, but to examine objectively the London and Paris governments are today paying the COST OF CRISIS For the past week conferences | try” 
realities of a Europe in which the potentialities of vast penalty for their many years of indifference. in New York and Washington cast 
armament have begun to be used in a manner and on a The situation has now come to the stage where Herr IS EVIDENT of teslases ttn. bendats. and C 
scale scarcely ever dreamed of in the long history of Hitler asks in effect: Do the British and French govern- ee al h iat fort 
international friction. | ments want to shed the blood of their people or do they IN THE U. S. piece cash ween “ag se f | Rea 
VERSAILLES To understand the Hitler con- the past such as were contained in the Versailles treaty? 
SO cept of things, it is necessary to Hitler has been “revising” the Versailles pact by the 
WED SEEDS remember that the Allied Gov- only means he could find effective. The conference table machines ot 
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